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THE DAYS OF ITURBIDE. 





tN THREE CHAPTERS. —CHAPTER THE FIRST. 





Day was fast closing over the plains of Otumba, hastened by a 
der BD oe val ‘sad aching tempest 
Half way over the plain a well-mounted party were seen urging to 
their utmust speed, in order to obtain a shelter ere the storm-cloud 
should burst. At the top of the hills which skirted the level they 
had passed, they stopped to breathe their horses and look out for the 
nearest place of shelter. ‘The valley of San Juan Teotilmacan lay 
before them, called by the Mexicans Micoatt, or the Path of the 
Dead. It was strewed with the ruins of Teocallis, monuments and 
sepulchres, while in the centre arose two larger than the rest, which, 
dark and stern, seemed like some banished Azteck gods, returned 
to mourn over their mouldering altars. ‘These were the houses of 
the sun and of the moon. ‘This Path of Death was surrounded by a 
range of stupendous and imposing mountains, over which, as well 
as the whole scene, black clouds threw a solemn and funereal hue, 
quite in keeping with the objects around. ‘The dark-green hills, 
the brown and ruinous plain, all wore the same gloomy teint except 
the snowy top of far-distant Popocatepest. ‘This point of brightness 
strongly contrasted with the darkening landscape, as if the splendour 
of that heaven which it seemed to touch, was reflected on its brow 

The party who stood upon the summit of the hill consisted of Mr. 
Leslie, an American from the United States, who, with his daughter, 
were now returning from visiting some mines to the city of Mexico, 
where he resided on account of business transactions 

Don Manuel Estevez and family, who had joined Mr. Leslie's 

rty for protection, and a train of soldiers, arrneros and attendants, 
composed the remainder of the group. Senora Estevez rode with 
her daughters in an old, rumbling, family-coach, gaudily painted and 
cilded, drawn by six mules, which were driven by postillons. Ma- 
tilda Leshe preferred accompanying her father and Don Manuel on 
horseback 

The town of San Juan Teotilmacan appeared in the plain beneath 
peeping out of a grove of trees, but too far off to hope to reach it ere 
the tempest burst, as the clouds grew more black and formidable 


met 


vder te 


every moment. 

While they stood gazing upon the sombre landscape, a sound sud- 
denly burst upon their ears like the rushing of a water-course near 

“Jesu Maria! it is the storm!” exclaimed Don Manuel 

Louder and nearer grew the war of elements, until it swept over 
the forests, bending before it the loftest trees. Rain now came down 
in torrents, and our party, almost breathless, dashed down the hill 
towards a meson, which appeared a little way distant from the hills 
Matilda kept her steed close beside her father’s until the path be- 
coming narrow, as ‘t was obstructed by a torrent which now rushed 
through it, she dropped behind him and was dashing along at a rapid 
pace, when a large, yellow -wood tree, which had been sway ing back- 
ward and forward by the tempest, tossing its arms on high as if to 
repel the storm, now fell with a crash across the road. As loud as 
was the noise of its fall, it was not heard by her friends, so great 
was the roar of wind and thunder; but it so startled the horse that 
Matilda could not manage him—he threw her from his back, and 
with a loud snort bounded awaysthrough the woods. Matilda, fortu- 
nately, was uninjured ; but, to even her strong mind, her situation was 
full of terrour. She could not surmount the tree, nor did she know 
her wav through the plein, so that her only course was to remain 
as quiet as possible until her father should return. She sheltered her- 
self under a grove of bamian-trees, which were completely woven to- 
gether by the luxuriant and clustering vines, forming a roof almost 
impervious to the rain For some time Matilda remained here, the 
rain pouring in torrents, thunder rolling with deafening noise, and 
lightmng flashing out with imtense brightness, rendering the darkness 
still more deep 

A lull in the storm now brought to her ears the tramp of a horse 
coming down the road, and bv the lightning’s glare she beheld a 
Mexican riding rapidly toward her 

Eager for assistance, and fearing the traveller would dash among 
he fallen tree, Matilda suddenly sprang out from under the shade, 
her white dress rendering her visible in the darkness. The travel- 
ler's horse leaped back with a fright, but his master held him by too 
strong a hand, and he stood still, trembling in every hmb 

* Madre de dios ! que es eso!" exclaimed the Mexican 
who are vou?” and he drew his sabre from the silver scabbard which 
hung in front of his horse 

Put up your sword, sir,” said Matilda, 
the fallen tree. and ask your assistance to enable me to regain my 


* Sneak 


“T wish to ware you of 


friends.”” 

* An English lady here!” 
this storm' gue lastima !” 

She soon explained her situation ; 
would ride behind him, to carry her by another read to the meson 
Matilda hesitated—but what could she do’ if longer exposed to that 
dreadful situation, she would lose reason if not life; and tf im dan- 
ger from this man, who might prove a bandit, was she not as much 
in his power now’ Her father would not probably miss her until at 
or near the inn, and to return and cut through the tree, was a work 
of time. She gazed long and earnestly in the stranger's face when 
made visible by the lightning, and at last placed her hand in his 
With a thrill of joy that this young creature trusted him, the Mexican 
placed her on his rich saddle, trimmed with fur and embroidered with 
silver, and sprang before her. Thev arrived in safety at the inn, 
passed through the gates, and rode into the court which occupied 


he said, in tolerable English, “and in 


and the Mexican offered, if she 


the centre of the building. From thence the traveller led Matilda 
into a large room, divested of all furniture except a few benches 
Here she found Don Manvel and his family hovering over a charcoal 
furnace, which stood in the middle of the room. Her father had 
gone in search of his daughter, and a messenger was sent immedi- 
ately after him to proclaim her safe arrival. The wearied Seiiora 
Estevez, now that Matilda had returned, retired with her daughters 
into the next room, where her servants unpacked their beds and 
spread them upon the floor. In a remote corner, evidently shunning 
voservation, sat another traveller. He was enveloped in the Mexican 
serape, a long blanket, having a hole in the centre for the admission 
of the head; this was thrown over his shoulder so as to conceal the 
lower part of his face, while under his slouched hat a pair of large, 
dark, ferocious eyes were alone visible. From him Matilda turned 
to the Mexican, who had just entered the room. He possessed a fine, 
manly figure and pleasing face, although his skin was of a bronze 
hue, and his eyes and hair the deepest jet. He wore the usual 
Mexican dress, consisting of a green velvet jacket profusely adorned 
with silver fringes and buttons, breeches of deer-skin mehly em- 
broidered with silver, open to the knees, and displayimg the prettily- 
stamped leather, which was tied with a silver riband over his richly- 
plaited draws. A sash of scarlet with silver-fringed ends, costly 
arms, vellow boots, and a large brimmed hat of brown beaver edged 
with silver, completed his ature. Some little time was passed with 
anxiety by Matilda, when her father returned—kissed and embraced 
his daughter with delight, and reproached himself for ever leaving 
her one moment. He heartily thanked the Mexican for his assist- 
ance, and invited him to sit down with them to the indifferent refresh- 
ment they had been able to procure, which consisted of baked beans, 
Indian meal cakes and red pepper. When Mr and 
daughter had retired, the arrieros and soldiers crowded around the 
charcoal pan, and consumed the remainder of the tostillas, fryoles 
and chili, accompamed with copious draughts of pulgue. The 
Mexican meanwhile had departed, and the other traveller had cast 
himself on the floor to sleep 

For some time their conversation ran on robbers, a band of which 


Leslie his 


were reported to have their haunts in this vicinity 

* What a fine chance the robbers lost to-night '” said a mule bov 
**As we were dashing helter-skelter through the plam, the storm 

* Vet it was a narrow escape!” said another; * they did 
dream so much gold was near, for Senor Leslie's trunks are full of 
gold from the mines, and they might have conquered us very soon.” 

* Carramba ! why do you speak thus,” exclaimed a soldier; “no 
ladrone in Mejico dare attack a party guarded by myselt and brother 
soldiers.” 

‘There was a large party also protected by a guard, who wer 
robbed here last week,” said the moso 

* And an English traveller was robbed the week before of a trunk 
full of dollars,” said the other arriero 

** Not here, muchachos,” said the guard, “it was in the Pinal, 
and that is far off. I should like to see them dare attack us ; 1 would 
soon scatter them.” 

*“ You talk bic, Senor Soldado—but, Dios ' 
per if vou saw Romano and his band appear.” 
he 


not 


how you would scam- 


is a coward, and would run at the sight of my 


* Romano ! 
carbine.” 

A noise was heard at the other end of the room lke the cocking 
of a pistol, but nothing was seen except the traveller who seemed to 
be plunged in a deep sleep 

* Santa Maria! what was that? 

“Only the traveller turning in his sleep ; 


* ened the trembling guard 


you are easily scared, 


comarado.” 
“Scared! not I 
the house,” he added, flourishing his rusty sabre 


I only ask to see Romano and his band before 
“Santa Mana! 
how I would make the berrachws run!” 

started up abruptly and strode hastily out 


The sleeping traveller 
of the room ; 
down on the floor and fell asleep 
clouds flew wildly over the sky like a routed army retreating before 
the enemy. The Mexican slowly wended his way through the mass 
of leaves and branches which the tempest had strewn over the Path 
of the Dead. He gazed around the dreary plain covered with relicks 
of ancient nations long passed away. Many a ruined sepulchre lay 
mouldering there which had seen the summers of ages pasa, and in 
whose recesses were buried the bodies, and even the memories of 
Mournfully the Mexican moved among the 


others one by one threw themselves 
‘The storm was over, but still the 


soon after, the 


those who reared them 
wrecks of his fathers, until he stood beneath the ancient 
called the House of the Sun. He gazed up to its ruimed terraces 
which rose in lessening platforms above him, still partially covered 


monument 


with salmon-coloured coating, while the nopal and olive flaunted over 


them as a conqueror trampling his prostrate foe. The Mexican 
Was passing this when he heard voices approaching, and, doubtful 
of those who might be wands ring there so late, he sank behind a 
pile of ruins until they should have disappeared 

‘They passed near enough to enable him to see that one of them was 


the traveller of the meson, who was talking earnestly to a dark, fe- 
roc voking man, armed to the teeth with sabre, dirk and car 

* Now, Perez, spec d quickly ‘” said the traveller; “* vou will find 
my band in the ruined Hacienda in the Barranca. ‘Tell Henriques 
the party only consists of some arrieros, hadly armed poltrons of 
soldiers, and a cowardly Mexican gentleman. The who 
will fight is the Englishman, Leshe, and he we can soon do for, and 


ous n 


only one 
then his gold is onrs.” 

“7 am off, Captain Romano.” 

* And, Perez, there 1s an English girl with them, the dau 
Les I would have secured mmediately and carried to the 
ruined Hacienda, as she will bring a rich ransom; if not, she shall be a 
bandit’s bride. They must be attacked in the ravine; they will be 
there soon after daybreak.” 


ghter of 


She 


Perez darted away, while Romano remained a moment musing. 

“Ha! Seiior Soldado,” he said, “ you wanted to behold Romano 
and his band; you shall have your wish ; and let's see if your rusty 
sabre can do the deeds you promised !" and laughing wildly, the ban- 
dit strode away 

The Mexican stole cautiously along until he found himself at the 
House of the Moon, and giving the appointed signal, a friar stood 
forth from the shadow of he ument. 

“Ah! my son,” he said,“ I feared this storm would dave dk 
prived me of your company.” 

* No, holy father, you little know me, if you imagine a tempest 

could prevent me from doing your bidding. But, father, ere we en- 
ter upon the important affairs which draw me hither, I have a word 
to say. Romano the brigand is in this vicinity, and plans the rob- 
bery, perhaps murder, of some travellers who are at the meson. [| 
would return and warn them ere I accompany you.” 
No, Arvo mo, now is the time, and here are the persons I would 
have you meet. The travellers will not depart unul daybreak, and 
there 1s time enough to put them on their guard. | will also show 
them another road to Mejico, by which they may elude the bandit 
Follow me, my son, and | will lead you to the path of glory and 
renown 

The padre ascended two terraces of the ancient pyramid, and 
when arrived at the platform, struck against the wall in front of him 
In an instant it opened, and the fnar and the Mexican found them- 
selves in a narrow passage, through which they passed until they 
came to a door which was suddenly thrown open, and they entered 
a large apartment occupying the centre of the temple. The 
were pated in brilliant colours, ornamented with rude sculptures of 
men and animals. Some shapeless Azteck gods were placed around, 
while mm the centre of one ede of a wall stood the goddess of war, 
Feoyamiqui, a colossal statue of basalt, hideously ornamented with 
serpents and human skulls. An antique silver chandelier hung in 
the middle of the apartment, beneath which stood three gentlemen 
One of them, a stout, florid-looking man, dressed in the Mexican uni- 
form, which was blue cloth, stiff with gold embroidery, having the 
ld stripes of a colonel upon his arms, now stepped forward 
* Ah, father Dominguez, vou are exclaimed 
* Have vou brought us the noble Indian 

* 1 have shed, “and let me present to vou my friend and 
protege, Mitzh Zuantopetl This, my son, is the renowned Colonel 
Don Augustin Iturbide, with his frends, Senors Bravo and Rimirez 

The gentlemen all bowed 

“ | have spoken to Mitzli regarding our plans for the glorious re 
volution in Mejeco, but am sorry to say | have hitherto found him 
and have brought him here m hopes you may have the influ- 
1 | have not.” 





walls 


vo 
~ 
ee 


welcome he 





he re} 


averse, 





enee over fim wht 
* Averse '* cried Don Augustin, “ what, sir, would you see your 


country trampled upon by Spain’ Would you have the Gac hupins 
grind o 


’ ir last real out’ We have organized a most successful rising. 


tyr 


fo will be heard, the standard of liberty unfurled, and 
he Viceroy Apadoc a from his seat, and thrust the Eu- 
ropeans from the land they have usurped.” 

A noble said the 
ceed m convincing of the 
you will tind him an ardent and faithful partizan, and so much belov- 


can bring thousands into the field with him 


Soon the 





we will huri 


padre “Should you sue- 


re tion, senor,” 


mv nephew righteousness of your cause, 


ed by the Indians, he 





He has expressed a wish to know vour views, and if you will con- 
descend to explam them to him, he will, no doubt, see their propriety.” 

‘Surely, he would not see us governed by rulers sent from Spam,” 
said Don Augustin. “ I propose no fantastick form of government ; 
not t which | know will suit all parties, and the state of the 
country Let the Spanish family still reign over us, but not by de- 
puties Let us have no insolent viceroy, who comes here but to 
enrich himeselt to wring the hard earn vs out ol our peoy le, and, 
then depart, unhee ding the curses and miseries he may leave behind 

to give place to another as bad' Let them send us a covernour, 
but it must be some royal prince of Spam, Ferdinand, or one of the 
others. He shall be our king, to reside for life m this country, 
which must be his home, and we will be his pe ' On us will 
depend, in a measure, his happmess—and, instead of insulting, he 
will strive to propitiate us! That we may be judged by our own 


laws, | propose a congress be called, which our kur g must swear to 
hold The clergy and the Roman religion I woald have 
preserved im all ther see 
Sehor Zuantopet!, which does not meet your views ' 


inviolate 
you anvthing in this 


Would you 


power and glory! 


not see your country free 
**My country '" said Mitzh—* what is it to me and my people 
who reigns over us What seek we of Acapoda, of Ferdinand, of 


It us the S} 


mvaders, who, since the 


cortes, or junta, or congress amard still. The descen- 


dant of t! cruel davs of the glonous 
Mont zuma, my 


upon us unt even our sp ris crushed ol 


ost 
illustrious ance stor, have oppre ssed and trodde n 
t Hopele es of justice, 
wear our chains submissively, nor dream of freedom more Oh, my 
he said, while his dark eves were suffused with the dew 
Sut not until the hated Spaniard 


we 


country 
of pity—* would I could free thee! 
has departed can thy hberty be obtained.” 

* What! Senor Mitzi!’ exclaimed Don Augustin—** would you 
have the Indian reign over this land '" 

Avy, Senor Espanol. Was not Montezuma, whose blood flows 
in my ve an Indian ' Have 
you not heard of the noble temples and palaces raised by his race? 

* The Indian ts not what he was in the days of Montezuma 
“True, senor; but secure to us onr nights of person and property 
—give us means of education—then, when we have shaken off the 
mud into which your ancestors have plunged us, give us a place in 
the councils of the nation! Wrth these conditions we will jom you '”’ 
* | have ever respected the Indian population,” said Don Augus- 
tin, “ and will gladly give them their nghts. ‘* Believe me, sir, we 


ins, Ihd he not reign wisely and well ' 


” 
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shall not differ on these points, if you will enga 
standard a certain number of your countrymen.” 

* Were I but sure you possessed sufficient means of success, I 
would pledge mys¢ If. But when I see the waste of blood during our 
former struggles, and reflect how many glorious spirits have fallen in 
the late revolution, | dread to expose so many innocent beings to 
the hazard !" 

Son Mitzli,”’ said Father Dominguez, “you have ever held the 


white hat was wrapped around with gut and artificial flies, which 
whisked about it like so many bees round a hive; and the very hills 


were familiar with his old fishing-jacket, which had paid them many 
annual visits 


| end to the variety of tackle he had stowed within it, to beguile and 


renowned Gaudaloupe Victoria in reverence as a pure and unbend- | 


ing patriot; should you know he has consented to join Don Augustin 
Iturbide, | hope you will feel no more hesitation to enrol yourself in 
hus ranks - 

«| wn never influenced, my father, by any one,” said the Mexican; 
“but if there is a buman being who can sway me, it 1s the illustrious 
patriot, the unswerving friend of liberty, the brave Victoria. Re- 
side he stil im Mexico? 
qjinpletely defeated, he had fled to a foreign land.” é 

«Not so, my son; when be saw our hopes were crushed for the 
present, to escape froin the Sy niards” vengeance, he concealed him- 
self in the mountains of Vera Cruz, ready to spring from his lair at 
the first summons of liberty. He has consented to join us, and is 
expected here to-night to consult with these gentiemen the first mea- 
‘To meet him is one of the objects for which I 





sures to be taken 
have sent for you here.’ 

A knock at the door was heard, and_a stranger entered enveloped 
in a Mexican lerape, which he threw @ after closing the door, and 
displayed the noble and graceful form of Gaudaloupe Victona. Ea- 
gerly he came forward and embraced his friends terve ntly; his bright 
countenance coloured with pleasure and hope His Mexican dress 
had once been splendid, but exposure had tarnished the silver em- 
broidery, aud the Jower-stamped leather leggins had given place to 
rough goat-skin, After various rapid inquiries on each side, Vic- 
toria addressed them thus 

* Gentlemen, this is the happiest day of my life 
concealment have [ passed mourning over the lost hopes of my coun- 
try, which, since the death of Mina, | feared would never revive, and 
the power of the Spaniard never be shaken Now, however, I see 
the sun of liberty arise, which, I hope, will shed its glorious light over 
our loved country until each nook, each corner shall be blessed with 
its rays. Let not the exertions of our noble patriots be lost le 
not their blood have been shed in vain. Hidalgo, Moreles, and 


thou, gentle Mina, your memory shall be a guiding-star which shall 
, 


Three years of 


lead us on to freedom !’ 

‘“'Len years, senors, our country has struggled against her oppres- 
sors, hitherto without much success, until even its best wishers are 
in despair. But think not the holy cause of liberty ts wholly lost 
No! the seeds have been scattered over our valleys and mountains, 
which wt!l again spring forth, and the glorious tree of liberty will 
grow until it overshadow our happy land Fortunate we may account 
ourselves, reverend padre, that we can count the clergy among our 
fnends. ‘he church on our side, the flame will burst with volcanick 
force ; while we, like lava, will rush down from our mountains, and 





sweep the oppressors before us to the ocean 

The speech of Victoria was received with vivas, while the ancient 
monument rang with the erv of Mejco y Libertad! Although Mitzli 
did not entirely approve of the plans of Don Augustin, tor he was 
averse to a monarchal form of government, vet he trusted the wheels 
of revolution, once set in motion, they might be guided im another 
direction. Don Augustin now discussed tis projects atlarge. The 
famous treaty of Iynala was placed before them for their inspection 

* You see here, gentlemen,” said the colonel, * I have guaranteed 
the security of the Roman Catholick relynon, and all the rights of 
the clergy ; the indissoluble union of the European Spaniards and 
Creoles ; and to please Senor Mitzh, if he will arouse the Indians to 
insurrection, will insert thatall the various castes, Creoles, Indians, as 
well as Africans, shall be made ertizens of the monarchy, and eligible 
to places of honour and employment.” 

This plan received the approbation of all, and even Mitzli Zuan- 
topet! set his name and seal to the paper. Don Augustin then imn- 
formed his brother conspiraters he had sent to seize the convoy of 
amillion speeie, which some manilla merchants had lent the govern- 
ment, and which would be employed as arms against them. Ciuada- 
loupe. Victoria suggested, asa fresh blow, it would be well to pos- 
sess themselves of Queretaro, which was, ina measure, the * key to 
the inner provinces,” and might easily be taken , from thence Vie- 
toria proposed to move upon the capital, while Don Augustin should 
mareli against Suelila. Everything arranged, the conspirators ex- 
tinguished their lamp, and departed, after clasping each others hands 
and vowing to ‘do or die.” 

(To be continued.) 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


AN ANGLING EXCURSION IN DERBYSHIRE. 


“This day dame Nature seemed in love 
The lusty sap began to move ; 
Fresh juice did stir th’ embracing vines, 
And birds had drawn. their valentines , 
The jealous trout that low did lie, 
Rose at a well-dissembled fy; 
There stood my friend with patient skill, 
Attending of his trembling quill."— Sor Henry Wotton 
Frew counties in England can compare, at an advanced stage of 
the spring, with Derbyshire, so varred and contrasting in its beauties 
Its profound caverns, craggy eluls, and beetling rocks, that seem 
embattled towers; its sweet mils and rivulets, newly escaped from 
the icy fetters of winter, burst joyously down hills of heather, and 
glide through soft, verdant valleys, breathing murmurs of gladness 
on the fragrant air 
The lover of nature delights to pursue their course, wooed on and 
on by the sweet accents of spring ; while many an artful angler, 
with basket and landing-net strapped across his shoulders, and dex- 
terous rod and waving line, casts out upon the current, or into some 
still and secret revess, lis most deceptive fly 
The high peak scenery, rent by dark chasms, is divided in other 
parts by rich, grassy dales, down which the longing eve of the tra- 
veller gazes from the mountain road, as on some fair and verdant 
Eden, locked within the fastness of the craggy moors 
With a thirsting for these valleys, and their pure, gurgling streams, 
T traversed last May the sides of the dark, heathy mountains, where 
the road, smooth oven among such wild recesses, led a winding 
course along their sides, to Buxton, ; 
I was drawn there, partly by the luxurious pictures of its scenery, 
which the first genial days of spring had conjured to my brain, and 
partly by the offer of a friend, a deep lovar of the angle, to ageom- 
pany me, and instruct: me in the pleasing art of fly-fishing 


I thought when the revolutionists were so , 


hook the wary trout. 
Our route was immediately above the course of the Wye, a clear 
and rapid mvyulet, dashing in some parts through dark, rocky ravines, 


and then enriching long, narrow valleys of the deepest verdure. | 


Buxton, at length, broke upon our view 

‘The principal object that strikes you, as you descend the hill, is a 
range of magnificent hotels of a light-coloured stone, forming a 
crescent. A stately garden of semicircular form, terminating at 
either extremity of the crescent, and gracing the bosom of the hull in 
front, with its trim, verdant lawns, and broad, gravel aisles, combines 
with the rich style of architecture, to give the etlect of one vast 
palace to the whole group of buildings. 

Buxton enjoys great celebrity for its mineral waters, which render 
it the resort of mvalids, particularly of the aged, who resort to it an- 
nually to renew life, and prolong their existence by a species of 
petriaction. ‘The most commodious baths are attached to these 
hotels ; and publick baths for the poor are supported by charitable 
subseriptions, to which the indigent have access 

‘These have various kinds of apparatus for dismissing stubborn 
complaints, among which Is a system of pumping on the invalid with 
great force, with which I became familiar by the description of a 
patient, who had been relieved by this operation from a severe rheu- 
matick affection. He was deseribing the process to a wrinkled old 
woman, bent double from age, but who, characteristick of her sex, 
ascribed her cireular carriage to every other cause. ** He had,” he 
informed her, in a broad Yorkshire dialect, * first been stripped, and 
then seated upon stone steps, of a clilling temperature, to which, 
with proper cords and ligatures, he was firmly secured. Then com- 
menced the process of expelling the disorder, which was seated on 
the shoulder. A copious stream of water was directed on that part 
from an imvisible source, the power ol which grew stronger and 
icult to endure the longer it continued—until at length, as 





more dul 
he powerfully expressed hunsell, it seemed to be going clean through 
him. A warm glow sueceeded immediately to the operation 

The old woman looked like one who had made the discovery of 
perpetual motion, and hied her to the physician, at the best pace of 
her walking-staff. 

My friend and myself being duly established at the St. Anne’s- 
hotel, I left him busily arranging his various fishing-implements, and 
strolled out to survey the neighbouring grounds 

The pleasure-grounds attached to the hotels, extend for a mile 
along the banks of the little river, ornamented with choice shrubbery, 
which forms a living wall of foliage on each side of the walks, while 
a rookery of large elms, and other forest trees, renders the grounds 
shady and secluded 

Here I beheld an old retired officer limping about the precincts of 
the hotels, being game im one leg ; a couple of old maiden aunts, 
with fans and lap-dogs, throwing sly looks at him; and further on, 
within the deep recesses of the garden, | came suddenly upon a lover 
and his mistress, bending over a shaded turn of the river, where the 
water was murror-like—seeking to discover the wily trout, and fas- 
cinated by the warm and love-beaming glances retlected in the stream 

* Alas!” thought I, as I passed them unobserved, * how shall we 
contend with the ardent spell of love’ Even the cool current of 
the waters serves but to fan the flame !” 

I wandered on through the garden, passing over rustick bridges, 
thrown, here and the re, across the stream, and re posing, from tine to 
time, mn twilight bowers, which filled me with vain desires. For me, 
alas! no naiad looked forth from out the river, which reflected, when 
I bent over it, no glances save mine own 

Enuvyimg, theretore, the happy fellow I had passed, I returned to 
the Creseent, complaiming in my heart against all women, because 
for me the gardens contained no mistress 

Buxton has annual races, supported by the gentry of Derbyshire, 
and one or two neighbouring counties; and we had accidentally 
tuned our visit to witness their celebration 

‘They were to commence next day, and vagabond tribes of thim- 
ble-riggers, conjurers, mountebanks, and stolling-players already 
thronyed the village; while beneath the windows of the Crescent, 
dark-eyed gipsy-girls beset the gentlemen who passed, with, * Card 
names, weights and colours of the nders ! Card, 





of the races, sir! 
gir'—buy a card 

I stood for a long time toward evening at the drawing-room win- 
dows, wateling their various artifices to seduce purchasers, and was 
amused to observe how few of the o/d gentlemen could resist the 
fascimating appeal of their clear, oval countenances, and leering 
black eves 

‘The race-ground on the morrow had all the characteristicks which 
give so much of the picturesque to English racing scenes 

A grand stand of stone was tilled with the gentry ; a common of 
green turf, nmbedded between heathy hills, was scattered over with 
canvass booths, and all kinds of equipages, some picketed, others 
moving in every direction; while a long range of carriages, gigs 
and country-wagons—the latter tilled with buxom lasses, decked in 
gay rbands—and heavily-shod boors, in corduroy small-clothes and 


yes 


fustian gaiters—extended along the edge of the course 

The neat, yet showy costume of the jockeys, m close buckskin 
breeches, light top-boots, crmson, purple, or orange jackets, and 
appropriate caps, breathing their horses along the course, gave 
variety and animation to the whole. 

The customary excitement pervaded all at the starting and termi- 
nation of each race; and during the intervals, barouches, landaus 
and other open carriages, filled with ladies, drove up and down— 
while strolling butfoons performed grotesque anticks on the greens- 
ward, to draw down the largesse of the visiters. 

Long coarse tables were spread beneath the hedges, with cold 
joints of beef, veal, and othermeats ; large loaves of barley-twead made 
+ wholesome figure on the board , and foaming tankards of ale, quatted 
by sturdy boors, or extended to their rustick. sweethearts, who sat 
beside them, gave a rousing character to some parts of the picture. 

The dinner of the jockey-club was held at the St. Anne’s—and I, 
with several of the guests of the hotel, joined thei table, which pre- 
sented a goodly array of healthy and high-spirited country-gentlemen, 
the veomanrv of old England. 

A frank gallantry of department animated the ample meal, and high 
conviviality succeeded the removal of the cloin. 

I was particularly pleased with a. jolly old fellow, tae vice-presi- 


Landing-nets and fly-rods, in canvass coverings, were | 
slung across the dash-board of our gig ; and, as for the driving-box, 
on which my friend was seated with a sagacious air, there was no | 


ge to bring to uur. xf My friend was attired in the most knowing equipment. His soarse |’ dent of the table, and winner of the cup, old Crateh Robinson, s 


called from being lame in both legs, and requiring crutches. He was 
always ready to respond to a sporting toast, and when the president 
had given the accustomed toast of “the sod,” old Robinson an- 
nounced it at his end of the table, adding, ** over, not under it.” 

The laugh, the song, and the sporting anecdote sustained the 
character of the club, and were seasoned by copious libations, unul 
the hearts of many guod old country-squires floated in port. 

The club, with the disposition to patronize all amusements, ad- 
| journed to the theatre to witness the performance of a company of 
| strolling players. 

What had formerly been a pile of stone-stabling, had been some 
time since converted into a theatre, having a stage of about twenty- 
tive feet diameter, and one semicircular tier of boxes; the stage- 
boxes on either side being large enough to contain a numerous party, 

The gentlemen of the club took possession of the stage-box on the 
left of the house, while ladies, and some of the older members of the 
club, filled the other. ‘The central boxes were occupied by visiters 
entirely of the male class, and the pit was crowded with the vil- 
lagers and peasantry of the neighbourhood. 

The play represented was the School for Scandal. At the mo- 
ment when Lady Sneerwell was announced, a loud snoring proceeded 
from the centre-box; and the whole house turniny in that direction, 
beheld a fat young country-gent!eman extended on his back, the ful] 
length of one of the seats, his breast heaving and sinking like a huge 
billow, and his nostrils playing as if he were possessed of old Boreas 

Between the play and afterpiece, the curtain was slowly raised, 
and an actor in the jack-boots and military dress of an officer of 
Prince Rupert—(being prepared for the suceceding part of the en- 
tertainment)—announced with formal accents, that * to-morrow 
evening would be performed Shakspeare’s tragedy of King Lear, and 
his Three Daughters—after which the favourite comedy of the 
Honey Moon—at the request, and under the patronage of Captain 
Benedick.” 

Captain Benedick was a spirited young officer, whose family have 
a large estate in the neighbourhood ; an active member of the 
jockey-club, and liberal patron of the sports of the village. 

When the play of the Honey-Moon was thus announced under his 
auspices, there was a general burst of wit, or what was intended for 
it, at his expense, and the whole house was rendered quite wproarious ; 
the captain, conspicuous in the club-box, laughing and preserving the 


most perfect good-humour; and the ladies opposite, hiding one check 
behind their fans, and sending all their blushes into the other: for 
some of the observations of the country gentlemen smacked more of 
the vigour than the delicacy of their conceptions 

The Wye, near Buxton, was so constantly fished to supply the 
tables of the hotels, that it afforded no sport for the angler, and after 
a few ineffectual attempts, in which my friend, with his usual perse- 
verance and sagacity, resorted to every expedient, we resolved to 
pull up stakes, and return upon a portion of our route to Rosely- 
bridge, about fourteen mules from Buaton, where the Wye unites 
with the Derwent : 

We drove to a very old-fashioned stone inn, close by a bridge 
thrown across the Derwent. ‘The inn is we!l known to anglers by 
the name of the Peacock, and its sign displays a painting of that 
haughty bird, which had ten times the value of the origmal that 
strutted on the lawn; as, from whichever side you viewed the sign, 
the gaudy bird presented his proud neck and crest, and gorgeous 
plumage ; while the impertinent origmal no sooner would attract 
your admiration to his myriad eyes, than he would contemptuously 
face about, and show himself in rear 

Attaching to our lines the fly which we ascertained to be on the 
water, we placed our flexible rods on racks made to receive them, 
aad enjoyed an excellent dinner in a snug private parlour, with win 
dows opening on a lawn that sloped to the Derwent ; after which we 
indulged in a luxurious nap, one on the sofa, the other in a capacious 
easy chair. Evening had stolen over the country in twilight soft- 
ness, when my friend, shaking me by the shoulders, dispelled my 
dreams The trout, he said, were rising in the Derwent, and we 
must needs go out and cast a fly; but I was in too drowsy a mood to 
accompany him ; nor could I get the better of my slee py fit, until, 
at dusk, he returned to coffee, bearing a couple of fine graylings 
This was encouraging ; and having ordered the graylings prepared 
for breakfast, we retired early to bed, that we might rise and angle 
in good season ; 

We were up early, refreshed by the perfe ct re pose one enjoys in 
airy bed-rooms, and in a rural and peaceful country. The dew was 
on the meadows, and a light mist wreathed on the summit of the hi!ls 

High-plumaged pheasants and timid hares, preserved by the duke 
of Rutland, fed near the hedges, or by the skirts of simall woods ; 
while rosv-cheeked milk-maids, carolling gaily as larks, drained the 
udders of sleek dairv-cows into the frothy milk-pa Is 

The pastoral scene brought to mind the picture of Izaak Waltor bs 
and his friend Venator, listenimg to the ditty of * honest Maudlin 

“1 married a wife of late, 
The more’s my unhappy fate ; 
1 married her for love, 
As my faney did me move, 
And not for worldly estate 
But oh, the green sickness 
Soon changed het likeness, 
And all her beauty did tau ; 
But "tis not so, 
With those that go, 
Through frost and snow, 
As all men know, 
And carry the milking-pail 


The river looked most promising, gliding through soft, rich mea- 
dows, now in deep and silent eddies, and now brawling in foaming 
rapids. It was beautiful to behold the dexterity of my friend, casting 
out his line faron the water, beneath overhanging branches; dropping 
his fly, without causing a ripple, above the secret haunts and lurking 
places of the shy trout ; and hooking them with never-failing address 

It was in vain that I essaved to imitate him. I had acquired the 
art of throwing the line tolerably well, but I would sometunes strike 
too soon at the rise, at others tuo late . and so I had tiogy d the river 
for two or three hours, as we followed its windings, when we came 
within view of old) Hadden-hall, a feudal mansion, belonging to the 
duke of Rutland, which graces a bluff jutting out from the hills into 
the vallev of the Derwent 

My arm now centinued to wield the rod mechanically, while I 
contemplated the gray and picturesque ald building, its castellated 
walls and turrets 

My mind became absorbed in the gleanings I had gathered of its 
former history, when its tapestried chambers, with their grotesque 
representations of boar-hunts, hawking, and other sylvan sporta of a 
more chivalnck age, were occupied by the family of Vernon 
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I gazed upon the stone-shafted windows of the long ball-room, 
within which the stately Elizabeth had moved in the dance ; while the 
wild Manners, whom the park-keepers of the old knight had orders to 
shoot, took the opportunity to steal the fair Dorothy from her cham- 
ber-window—by which elopement these domains came afterward 
into the possession of the house of Rutland. 

As we came in front of the old hall, a staze-coach, dashing along 
the eminence on the opposite side of the valley, pulled up on a 
swell of ground, and the guard, applying his breath to the bugle, 
blew a herald’s salute, to which the clear, mysterious notes of echo 
sounded a response 

There is no knowing where my dreams would now have led me, 
had I not been aroused by the bold mse of a trout. Striking at him 
with energy, I really hooked him, and he made a prodigious darting 
about in the current, bending my rod to the very surface, while I 
called eagerly to my friend for his landing-net, vociferating that I had 
hooked a tive-pound trout 

He approached, laughing so much that he several times nearly fell 
éown; and was completely prostrated, when, on landing the fish, it 
proved to be a very small one, and caught by the tail 

The trout had risen at my first hook, and I had struck too late at 
kim; but bv a singular aceident, the last hook had entered his tail as 
I jerked it through the water 

We carried home a basket of fine trout and gravling, of which a 
good dish was prepared for dinner, while sufficient remained for the 
imMrrow’s breakfast 

The weather, the following morning, was so unfavourable, that we 
indulged in prolonged sleep 

While we were tasting the fruits of vesterday’s sport, at a late 
breakfast, a low, old-fashioned carnage, having about it an ostenta- 





tious display of fishing-tackle, drew up at the porch, and a short, 
sleek old gentleman, in a clerical hat, white cravat, black clothes, 
and square-toed shoes, with broad buckles, popped frem within, and 
then handed out an elderly lady, and a young damsel 

It proved to be the family ef a country-clergyman, a great angler, 
and an annual visitter to the Peacock. One extremely knowing in 
the waters of these parts, of which the very evening of his arrival 


atlorded us t 


in instance 
He had all day been making flies in careful imitation of those his 
servant had entrapped on the water ; and now, with his hands tucked 
beneath the skirts of his coat, he was pacing restlessly par d down 


the stone hall, stemping out, every now and then, on the porch, to 


lerm surmiises of the weather 
My frend, who was a sanguine, as well as an expenenced fisher- 
" 


man, having a tlavoura vlc presentinne nt, crossed the lawn to try the 





Derwent, not regardmg the old gentleman's assurance, that it was 
unpossible to get a rise 
In half an hour he returned tn great glee, } 


trout, which he extubited tothe clenecal angler with an air ot t 





The parson looked doubtingly for some moments on the tish, and 
yin the face of my Inend * This,” said he, ** 


fish.” My frend had some ditfculty to ; 


then suspiciot 


t 
not a Derwent 








that he had taken it from that river. ‘1 





gentleman, * this fish has straved trom his proper water; this 
looked mauisitively in the face of my friend, as 
though tenacious of his yudgment, and doubting some deception 


We wert : 


true brothers of 


fish ;"’ and again ly 


leased with our venerable triend’s tenacity, and like 





1 angle, invited him to partake of the trout, which, 
for the better enjoying of his freshness and flavour, we requested our 
hostess to have dressed for supper, and after the manner taught by 


the worthy Piscator, in the ** Complete Angler,” which [ copied for 


her direction, and take ple asure in transcribing in these pages—imyv 
again acknowledging the savoury blending of the various 


mits, as | enumerate them 


ke your trout, wash, and dry him with a clean na 





| : 
iken out his inside, and all the blood, w pe tum 


open him, and having t 
very clean within, but wash him not, and give him three scotches 
with a knife to the bone, on one side only after which, take a clean 
kettle, and putin it as much hard stale beer, (but it must not be 
dead.) vinegar, and a httle white wine, and water, as will cover the 
lish you intend to boil ; then throw into the liquor a good quantity 


of salt, the rind of a lemon, a randtul of sliced horse-radish root, \ 





a handso ne little 1ogot of rosemary, thvme, and winter-savoury 
then set your kettle upon a quick fire of wood, and let your lquor 
boul upto the height before you put in vour fish; and whilst your 
fish is boiling, beat up the butter for vour sauce with a ladle-full or 
two of the sauce it is bo ln win, ar cd being boiled enough, immedi- 
ately pour the hyuor from the fish; and being laid in a dish, pour your 
butter upon it, and strewing it plentifully over with shaved horse- 
radish, and a little pounded ginger, garnish your sides of your dish, 
and the fish itself with a sliced lemon or two, and serve it up.” 

The trout was worthy in the honours that awaited him, and with 
ried to the kitchen 

Already did the glow of good-fellowship begm to warm our hearts 


one for another; a deeper enthusiasm for the angle possessed me 








happy anticipations we beheld him e: 
} 
than at any other moment of my piscatory excursion, ar d I was in- 
sp red with the d 
pleasant, and civilly merry; while the a 


sposition of the primitive anglers, ** to be free and 





if parson, with that 





hrophy, which extended even to a careful sol:citude tor 
1, had mechanically brought forward his little fat } Isto 
caress and pacify that prominent, and somewhat petulant dis ( 


deep philat 





his stomac 





} ' it passed iM 


Ihe steaming dish was quickly before us, and, in good sooth 
would tantalize me to dwell upon its savoury merits 


Ac ip ot mulled claret was the propitious accompaniment, and we 
whiled awav an hour after the meal m song and anecdote, of which 
a 

my fnend, who had been a collegian, and was, moreover, a riclit- 


merry companion, had a ready flow 








For several davs the spring seemed to have retrograded. ¢ aie 
March-like winds prevailed over the country, and torre 
I betook myself to books for my amusement, and seated im _ the 


capacious easy-chair, within our snug apartment, forgot all sense ot 


y il I pierce that leaf trembling 


J ae | 1 4 : 
conhinement in rambling over the pastoral pages of lZaan Walton 
wihule the passing of a stage-coac ' 
just catch 


voluntary shrug of the 





h, With a4 pile of dripping: passe ers, 





wmv eve as rumbled by the inn, would produce 


vulders, as I buried myself 1 
chair 





within the embraces of the 


My friend Piscator, who was too thorough an angler to be br 





beaten by wind or weather, would sally out every dav tn his meck- — yery 
intosch-cape, with water-proof hat and boots ; and one day, dunug a 
pelting storm, I had an amusing picture of him from the latticed dj 
window, sitting upon the end of the stone-bridge angling with a worm. — fq ! 

I left the place, at length, in company with mv frend, w ae y I won the 


enlightened in the mysteries of fly-fishing, and my enthusiasm for tl 





the theory und 


the art vw fat, red-facec 











Hark! brothers, hark '—the evening gun 
(Pull away steadily—all pull cheerily,) 

Booms from the land at set of sun; 

laway readily—all 

Bend to your oars, tor the night breeze will soon 

Ripple the wave to the silvery moon ; 


Pulling our boat o’er the moonlit sea. 


(All pull readily—pull mates, cheerily,) 
Looks that we love » are here 


, } ’ 
I uil, brothers, stead 





» the dip of our oars, 





And jovial and tree, 








boats o’er the tran juil sea 





LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 


Mra. Miaror—If you prefer a gux 





perhaps 





THE RED-FACED MAN AND THE DEAD-SHOT; 


The diligence stopped at the White 
streetin Fon 
road, we 
vehicle as lazi! 





sleep, broken by our sudden arrival, had stamped on the visages 
d 


forward 





faced man, about 





. spec ulations at Fonta . and ot his marriage 
the 


and exclammed— 


smoking 
: » 
“Tis one of Bricquet’s watches, 


faced gentleman at this in 


e other gave hit a loun of pity, and went 


to a ca 





persisted the one in slipy 


not address mv conversation to vou, sir 


pointing to his forehe 
I defy vou to prove 
parry 
lin 
let 
«| pon my word,” sax 
the fellow, but I have a great to make him march off 
* Asto that, | wager vou 
der 


** Moreover, I will bet that I make vou take the road back to 
Par 8, - 


and that, too, without dela 





ndrel, and I will box your ears.” 





l pon this, the fuddy-faced 


1 signs for hin to follow. 





“ke, but it was no longer 


ed a solitary 
in officer of th 


sa signal, the report 





pistol 





Wasl 





unished by inv unsuccesstul essay in the practise of sa d to him— ** 1 wager that vou return to 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


THE KING AND THE HAWK 


Tue Persians relate of one of their kings, that, being one day on 
a hunting-party, with a hawk upon hs hand, a deer started up be 
fore him; he let the hawk fly, and started it with great 
till, at length, the deer was taken. The courtiers wer all let 
m the chase: the king, thirsty, rode ; 
having reached the foot of a mountain, he discovered some tnckling 
down in drops from a rock. He took a littl cup out 
and held it to catch the water. Just when the cup was filled, and 


eagermess, 


beeline 





he was going to drink, the hawk shook his pimions and overset the 
cup. The king was vexed at the accident, and again ap the 
cup to the crevice in the rock. When the cup was replenished. and 
he was lilting it up to fis mouth, the hawk « Py i} s Wings and 
threw it down a second time. The king, ent d, flung the bird 
with such force agamst the ground, that it expor \t this moment 
t table-decker came up The king having still a ereat mind to 
taste the water that tnekled down the rock, but bere too impatient 
to wait t twas again collected by drops, | ordered t table 
ker to go to thet pot the rock and fill the cup att suntan 

head Ihe table-decker, on reaching the t pot the reck, found an 
Hinense serpent iva lend, and his porsonous f momoone with 


the water that fell over. He descended, related the tact to the kin 
and presented hun with a 


As the ku f 


»of cold water out o s own fageon 








{ the cup to his lps, the tears 

















lif ‘ i his eves 
he related to the table-decker the adventure of t! wk, and re 
proached himself ly for the fatal consequences « s anger and 
precipitancey During the remaimder of bis say Persians in 
theur figurative style, the arrows of regret continually rankled wi his 
HE PRASANT AND THE EMPEROUR 
\ Persian emperour, when hunting, per vod a we ‘ man 
plant 1 walnut-tree, and advancing towa ' ‘ his ogre 
The peasant r ed, * Lam four vears old An art mtr he 
motor uttering such absurdity in the pres {1 emp rv 
‘You censure me without cause replod th ' 1 cid not 
speak wil ut retioction; forthe wise do not ree t tthe whieh 
has by 1 los if va irs ol t “ i re oon 
sider that to be my re i whieh has ber pass ‘ 
Deity and discharging my duty to socwty l et t ' 
with the s intv of the remark, observ Pho t mat 
to sor ete st mi art planting com lo | lr 
iswered t SAC 3 but since of rs " ' iw it 
ut, itis meht that we should plant for the | f f others 
hix nt! exclaimed the emperour, upon w } es was the 
custom when any one was honoured with the . it save 
A purse-bearer presented the old man wit t sand pieces 
ol g m receiving them, the shrewa pe weed tanaacte Wo obleisal 
’ ! ©, hing! other men’s trees « | pom the 
Spine ( forty years; but tune have pr ta ios they 
v Bras hud the mot ' nur 
t was sented, when the m l ! s 4 
‘ « i tonly once a year, but moe vey two ecreps 
’ iV Delwhtfal!” rey t empel rely . 
t was vi itt “ { « hie 
’ ited, sayu Reverend fath I iy 
s ivy wil s Xuaust my treasury 
INGENUITY OF TWO BRK ras 
4! t fortv vears ago. two brothers wet | ! they wer 
wt * . kin = ifter t yom 
1 “ mrs v to bl “ } SIXTY 
‘ ’ thev 1 ! t mie, with ry t t ia 
\ , ! I win mh BS OAT nt 
“ tt bak * ! Mt 
Thos bom " , ' tu 
nN ! . Ww », alter View ma \ his j “Tt tick 
pen t vane t ily pounds ¢ wy tthe tb is 
neil ont pure ise, SUPposit hinto be one of the 
{ « ts 1 the il Tie saine eve t! nhew-nanu 
ma hisses pet s brother, v athe homself clean 
res his fo oral rare Rewards were im van offered 
. t was and aie by care and pre 
‘ racticable The brothers with the money 
prrenune ss, and actually returned to England, not many 
years e, with a fortune of several thousand pounds, Previously 
“ r departure from the isiand, they waited upon tl 
i from whom they had re ve the money, a ' wlin 
t stance of the nevro to his ree chon, pa him beth 
i} and imterest, with thanks 
HOW RE ALWAYS BASY: OF HE RIGHT USE OF THE EVE 











miu " met with m 1opposition mm the dps I f lus Kis 
fun ’ without ever betray ri is ee " Anu 
mate tmend of his, who admured those virtur whieh he the ht it 
possible to imitate, one day asked the preiate i he could commu 
secret of beng always ensy Vos,” rephed the old 
lean teach you my secret, and with great facility; it cor 
stsin nothing more than making a nvht use of mv eves ii 
urged him to explain himself. “ Most w vy, returne 
1 whatever state | am, I first of all sto wer 
rember that my principal business he sto ire for my 
vy there: T then look down upon the earth, and « to mond 
ww osinall a space I shall oecupy init when DT eome interned 
s abroa into the worl wn observe wi n ‘ 
r ' who pall ! are there unk \ self. TI 
I learn where true happiness 1s placed, where wv iustend 
id hew Vv y le rea it has to repune recompia 
STERNE ® LEGACY 
s ifter Sterne ha eon presented to t valuab ving of 
\ 1 Yorkshire, on the present t te earl of 
t 1 poor widew of most unblermoste racter, bong at 
| tot death, expressed a w sh to receive tl i vy sacrament 
st moments The sentimental pastor v tely sent 
r; Sterne obeved the summons, and, the cores i cme over, | 
with a most be nt smile, * What de y niend to lenve 
ein your | tor thi trouble? wt Is replied the dyu 
wo ' lam too poor to give the sma wy, even to my 
resty 2 That excuse or ‘ il] Mot serv 
t ] mus srst af iheriting your two « rn; and in retura 
this re et, lw ike such care of tf mi that they strait fee 
“| the es of an all-ctionat vorthy mother 
expire t & uv the benevolent det 1 Ste © mm tr 
musiy ke his promise 


CMBERFULNE 





e would rather pos 





sa cheerfyl disposi 


on, mm ned alwaye to | 





ok on the bright side, than, with a gloomy 


rol an estate of ten thousand a&-yenr 
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NN — —— ——- a _ — 
— . found learn- 
LINES TOA POET. will shake off the ashes that cover it. And men of pro 
ing, in order to get at the history and manners of the dark and bar- 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. barous period, (as they will call our age of enlightenment,) will pore 
acento over the writings of some Homeric Geethe which may have been pre- 
How sweet the cadence of thy lyre ! served ; from an examination of which writiags some future Wolf will 
What melody of words ! demonstrate, that they are the work of a number of different hands, 
They strike a pulse within the heart for instance, of Wieland and Schiller; and as regards your works, 
Like songs of forest birds, my good fellow, (here he favoured me with a smile that would have 
Or tinkling of the shepherd's bell done honour to an iceberg,) it will be impossible for the most dili- 
Among the mountain herds gent antiquarian, even if he should push his studies back as far as 
the twentieth century, to find any trace of you or your writings !” 
Thy mind’s a cultured garden, Y y y ’ S d 
sar : ’ I might have been excused, if, in this night of wonders, I ha 
Where Nature's hand has sown . 
taken the figure that addressed me thus for the devil himself in 
The flower-seeds of poesy— 
as propria persona. But when I reflected on his impious hope, that 
And they have freshly grown, . 
: y one day men would be without God, and without devotion on his 
Imbued with beauty and perfume, ) ' 
1" cool coljectedness, the sneering way in which he spoke of every 
To other plants unknown. be 
thing, his self-complacency, malignity, I felt persuaded that he must 
A bright career's before thee— be something worse than a mere devil, an a//uminatus of some thou- 
All tongues pronounce thy praise ; sand centuries hence, visiting the world before his time. I answer- 
All hearts thy inspiration feel, ed him as calmly as my indignation would permit. “ The only 
And will in after days ; answer I can make to your prophecy, my good friend, is silence, 
For genius breathes m every line especially as regards myself. J have no desire to live on to that 
Of thy soul-thrilling lays period of icy brilliance, and icy coldness you anticipate so fondly. 
A nameless grace is round thee— I resign myself, as far as I can, to the unwelcome — oe 
g re 2 Pe t 4 a 
A something, too refined centuries, nay, centuries of centuries will roa that wi | ee ov 
To be described, yet must be felt me. As it has been, so must it be, the craving for a nove me e, for 
By all of human kind more intense excitement, and greaéer intellectual luxury will increase 
Thine is the rainbow of the heart, with the progress of intelligence and discovery ; and asa — 
That cannot be defined consequence, I, who may be tolerated for awhile for the purity o 
my style, will come to be considered altogether too tame, and put 
Then blessings on thee, minstrel— aside as a stiff imitator of the constrained French school. No one | 
Thy faults let others acan, can be more fully persuaded of this fact than I am myself. One of 
There may be spots upon the sun, these days, my friend, the German we are now speaking wil! bear 
y . - . . ‘ : 
Which those may view that can ; the same relation to the vernacular, as old Enikel’s Chronicle does 
I see them not—yet know thee well to ours, and our works will be found lying open on work-tables 
A Post anp 4 man about as often as now-a-days we find Oxfried’s Evangeliun, and for 
_—eee 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 


MY NMEWYEAR’S-EVE VISITORS.* 


We have all of us read unsatisfactory stories, in which we were 
led into a labyrinth of adventure, full of pleasing confusion and 
anxiety to the reader, where we would imagine no outlet, ull all at 


” 


once the unwelcome line, * when [ awoke,”’ made all their intricacies 
to disappear. The story I am about to tell is fortunately not of this 
unsatisfactory character. 1 was as wide awake when it happened 
as T am now. 

I had passed a mieerable afternoon on the thirty-first of December, 
1799. My head ached violently, and Hermione had left me to visit 
a sick friend. In the evening, seated in solitude by my window, a 
train of melancholy feelings took possession of my mind. I covered 
my eyes with my hand, and began to brood over the vanity of all 
things earthly—the ages to come flitted before my sight like stars 
before the telescope. I saw one nation expelling another—genera- 
tions following each other incessantly like drops of rain—and the 
angel of death, with drawn sword in hand, distinguishing not the 
heaps that fell before him 

While these thoughts eccupied me, it seemed as though a voice 
at my elbow exclaimed, * The three prophets of time!” and lo, 
when I raised my eyes, my strange newyear's visitors stood be- 
foreme. One was a youth ina dark mantle, tall, slender, and pale ; 
the second, a smiling child; the third, a white-veiled female on her 
knees as if in prayer. On a chair beside me, lay a grinning mask, 
which showed its teeth, and twisted its features, as though filled 
with life. 

Who can they be, where do they come from, what do they want ? 
were the questions | asked myself in the first minute of surprise 
I thought at first, that some robbers might have taken advantage of 
my solitude to help themselves to my valuables, and ease me of my 
superfluous poultry : but a glance at the majestick figures before me 
sufficed to remove the suspicion. Were they denizens of another 
world, or of my own brain merely’ ‘To say the truth, I did not ask 
myself this question till some time later ‘The strangest thing of all 
was that their faces, and when they began to speak, their voices 
seemed most familiar to me 

The sudden shock given to my nervous system can alone account 
for the fact, that I did not rise nor even move, but gazed earnestly 
on my strange visitors, when the youth began in a slow and solemn 
tone, “ Enter wish us inte the realms of futurity, but ask not who 
we are—we disappear with the century. The Ange! of Time, has, 
hike unto the Cherubim, six wings—two whicb veil its beginning, two 
which hide its ending, and two wherewith it moves onward. ‘This 
night shall these wings be unfolded im thy sight.” 

Here the grinning mask by my side interposed suddenly. In 
the days that are to come, pure reason, and free imagination will 
rule, without any mixture of feeling ; birthdays and newyears 
will no longer be kept, for men will forget when they happen, and 
one century will run into another unnoticed. 
more priests or Jews, and nations, negroes and love, will all be free 
Philologists will hunt in all the libraries for a copy of the Edda, or 
the Bible, and some future Schiller will read the New Testament 
carefully, to understand the characters of a Christian and a heathen, 
and introduce them in a historical play ‘Gres, like Pompeii, 


* To the readers of py Paul 1 will be unnecessary to say, that this 





There will be no | 


piece has been greatly shortened and altered, to bring ut within the limits | 


of that bed of Procrustes—a popular periodical 





the same reason, to study in us the pure manners and quaint style 
of the men of the olden time. I don't desire the renown of a Homer, 
Confucius or Trismagistus ; 
more moderate—for instance, a Frederick the Great.” 

Here I was interrupted by a thought, which, nervous as I then 
was, quite unmanned me, “ I shall disappear,” thought I, “as well 


I should be content to be something 


as the age I live in—Times’ hour-glass will strew its sand heap over 
me as well as over yonder stars; ay! 
when I shall have a dast reader—a pleasing, tender, tearful idea! By 


the time must and will come 
heavens! I must not lose sight of it. I will address him, somewhat 
in this wise, ** Oh thou, in whom alone my bright visions and fancy 
and heart now abide, be indulgent to the spirit which now has no 
friend and refuge on earth, nor in the future, save thee, and whose 
myriad dreams and worlds of imagination and shapes of faney melt 
into nothing when thou art gone ?” 

Here the mask interfered, and began, in his creaking voice, one of 
the longest sentences I evér listened to, as follows :—* When the 
time shall come, when many a Hottentot can show ‘ analmanack with 
the motions of the heavenly bodies and calculation of eclipses, with 
hurmorvus anecdotes, and a register of remarkable events for the cur- 
rent year 100,000,’ which his great-great grandfather used to peruse, 
to keep up his household affairs and domestick * customs in the good 
old way,’ but which his descendant cannot read without laughing — 
when the ume has arrived, when human feeling survives in no breast 
save that of dogs, when the odious tratlick in whites, which the blacks 
pursued so long, to people their Indian possessions, shal! have finally 
ceased, (which cannot be till long after the subjugation of Europe by 
the Americans)—when, owing to the overwhelming mass of popula- 
tion, every hamlet shall have become a city, and the gates of the 
different capitals touch each other, and Paris has become a conti- 
nent, and the husbandman tills the soil of his roof—when wooden 
houses shall be as scarce in Europe as golden ones are now, the 
dearth of wood making it necessary to import planks instead of 
ingots from the East, (by which time the usual mode of mannfac- 
turmg glass will be by itself, that is, by burning glasses, and win. 
dows will be so constructed as to collect the sun's rays to be used as 
wanted in winter, superseding artificial heat)—when, to conclude, 
all the stock of bulhon shall have been melted down, and recoined 
to nothing, and pearls be used for small change, and jewels for bul- 
lion—when sumptuary laws shall have revived the simple clothing 
of earlier ages, and nothing but silk be allowed to be worn—when 
fashion shall have exhausted all possible inventions, and when aprons 
round the neck, coats buttoned behind, and shoes buckled at the 
heel, have been mm and out of fashion half a dozen times—when the 
last tribe of savages shall have erept out of its shell, and that faster 
than the earlier ones, as all civilized nations will be pecking at it— 
when the Hamburgh merchant subscribes to the Roval North Ame- 
can Gazeite and African Moniteur—when the whole world writes 
books, and the very north and south poles are authors, and every 
island an authoress—when the natives of the Moluccas sel! along 
with the spices printed sheets to wrap them in, and the Kamschat- 
kan, instead of indulging as now in blasphemy and obseenity only 
verbally, shall attain the object better by writing norele—when 
it shall be necessary to build cities, only to hold books, and streets on 
purpose for criti ks; when the swarms of men of first-rate talent, 
and the diversitied opinions and tastes of so many countries and 


centuries shall have produced the greatest toleration, mutual for- 
bearance, confusion and eccentncity--when we can foretel clouds 
as accurately, as we now can eclipses, and shooting stars into the 
bargain, and when the Flora and Fauna of the moon are aa tho- 
roughly known as the geography of the evening star—when Raphaels 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 
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are exhausted, modern languages antiquated—when new forms of 
crime, of physiognomy and character have risen and Gieappensed, 
and the profoundest truths have become when 
fleets of air-ships cruise about in the firmament, and Time has con- 
jugated all its future tenses--when everything has once and again 
existed and ceased to exist—when graves are heaped on graves, and 
old wrinkled humanity has forgotten one century after another, and 
like other old men, remembers only the glorious days of its youth 
in Greece and Rome--tell me, pale youth—when will the ciock of 
eternity strike twelve, and the hour given to these fleeting creatures 
on earth pass away '” 

** Alas!” said the youth, “ life is long, but time is brief; "tis but a 
succession of fleeting moments. It moves fast"-—and he drew out a 





| watch, in whose centre was a living eye, and whose hands were as 


it were living fingers, revolving with fearful rapidity—* the great 
clockwork of time is rattling and preparing to strike midnight.” 
He laid the watch on the table below the mirror, on whose polished 
surface I sluddered to see that his figure cast no reflection. A thou- 
sand undefined shapes filled the room, and all seemed to gaze intent- 
ly on the mysterious mechanism, about, as it appeared, to sirike the 
knell of Time. 

The youth proceeded in solemn and lofty tone. 

‘There must one day be a /ast man, and he shall stand on a lofty 
mountain, and gaze on the waters that overspread the face of the 
earth—the poles are bound in adamantine ice—the sun and moon 
glare bloodily from heaven, like the menacing eyes of an enemy-- 
clouds hurry across the firmament, and lightnings flit on burning 
pinions between earth and air. Look up to heaven, thou last of the 
Thine abode is crumbling under thy feet ; the men 
of other days have been swept away by the waters of Time, and 
its waves boom with faint and distant murmurs over their graves ; 


family of man! 


the grain of sand on which thou now standest must soon be blown 
away, and so must the gold-dust of the starry firmament. Weak 
mortal, who tremblest at the things that must be, listen further! 
Yea, even the suns of the milky way shall contend with each, and 
rush together in blind fury, and the empire of old chaos arise again 
out of their ruins. And a day shall come when not only the stars 
thou hast been wont to gaze on, but the whole universe shall be 
wrapped in darkness, when the wide range of immensity shall con- 
tain naught but the ashes of suns and systems, and twolight cover 
all creation. But even then shall God be ; 
in that wide-spread night ; 


his light shall shine even 
it is his brightness that quenches, as it 
the lamps of heaven ; and in that brightness is the dawn 
of a new and never-ending day. 


lighted up, 
And now speak not of the petty 
God holds in his hand the thun- 
der and the tempest, and sorrow and affliction, and orders the paths 
of eternity, yet the worm renews his generations through all the 
storms of ages, while man, the destroying angel of the earth, whose 
every hour in life costs a sacrifice, 


transitoriness of thy petty earth 


murmurs at sacrificing that 
life at the command of Him who gave it! As his planet advanced 
or receded, he fancied that God and the sun were rising or sinking 
Fool! couldst thou not understand that these know no morning or 
evening! Think not on the long series of years before and after 
thee ; in the universe there is no age, and eternit y is always youth- 
ful; resist not, but sink mito the waves that threaten to devour thee, 
for they shall sink and pass by, but not thou !” 

The enthusiasm with which he spoke shed a lustre on the youth's 
pale visage 
o'clock ! 

A fearful crowd of shapes filled the room 


Of a sudden, the mask interrupted him, * It is twelve 
the hands stand still.” 

The Angel of Death 
seemed to poise the hammer that was to strike the hour when Time 
should be no more. I gazed through the window, and a long pro- 
cession of dim shadows sailed past in ships of cloud ; the room was 
thronged with unearthly visitors ; there were solemn strains of mu- 
sick, though no hand touched the keys. I gazed more steadfastly 
Youth, mask, virgin and child had disappeared ; I saw naught in 
the mirror, but my own sitting figure ; which rose, moved forward, 
approached the glass, seemed to strive to force its way through it, 
and said, as it eyed me threateningly, ‘* Stay, airy vision, I fear 
I will clap leeches to my temples, as Nicolai did, and 
thou wilt disappear.” 


thee not ! 
Oh, what a mockery, is the mocker man! 
Sense and consciousness returned, the shapes gradually melted into 
nothing, I heard the slow strokes of the clock, so inding hke a salvo 
of cannon over the grave of the century, when a life-like, blooming 
figure appeared at the door; it was Hermione, and in an instant 
iny waking dream was gone, and I was restored to life, love and 
Lappiness.”” 





ORIGSNAL REMINISCENCES OF CHINA, 


CAMOEN’S CAVE. 


One day I enjoyed a most delightful walk to the Caza-Garden— 
celebrated for containing within its precints the cave in which the 
unfortunate poet, Louis de Camoens, composed his Lusiad. The 
afternoon was fine—the sky bright and beautiful—the sun threw a 
checkered lignt over the high rocky isles around—near St. Francis’ 
Fort, a large Portuguese brig was at anchor; and in the distance 
could be seen ships, some under full sail, and others at anchor, their 
tall masts in full relief against the clear blue sky. Chinese junks 
and fast boats were lying idly near the shore, their lazy crew gam- 
bling and smoking on the deeks; while the fishing boats, and little 
Sampans, (the latter guided entirely by women,) were busily plying 
about the harbour—a Canton Packet, too, was just turning the point, 
and toward it many of the little * Tanka” boats were already rapidly 
speeding their way, looking like so many egg-shells bobbing over 
the waves. 
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Attended by our compredore and two coolies, we commenced | 
our walk: proceeding up the Praya-Granda, whose motley throng _ 
none but a Hogarth could paint, and passing through several narrow, — 
muddy streets, crowded with Chinese of the lowest grades, we | 
arrived at a large open square where stands the Senate-house 
There is nothing very imposing in its appearance ; it is of two sto- 
ries, partly granite, with the arms of Portugal carved in stone over | 
the gates. The upper story is used for the assemblage of the Senate, | 
while the lower, I was told, with its iron grated windows, is for the | 
confinement of criminals. It has also a chapel, in which mass is heard 
by the members of the senate before entering upon their duties. 
Leaving the Senate-house, we soon came in full view of the majestick | 
ruins of St. Paul's, with the adjoining monastery. The entire front is 
still standing in solitary grandeur, and, seen from any part of Macoa, 
presents a most imposing appearance. This was one of the most 
ancient churches in Macoa, having been erected in 1602, but unfor- , 
tunately was destroyed by fire a few years since. The remaining 
wall still displays some beautiful carving in stone, and the niches 
yet beara few blackened images of saints ; an immense flight of low, 

‘ Near by stands the church of 


stone steps lead up to the ruins. 
St. Domingo, adorned with stucco, and doors elaborately carved— 
and here, notwithstanding the amazed looks of our attendants, we 
insisted upon having a peep into the interiour. On the left, as we 
entered, wasa large painting representing the ‘* Baptism of Christ,” 
and on the right a waxen image of the patron saint, St. Domingo, 
arrayed in full costume of blue silk ; many other paintings and images 
adorned the walls, while “ cherubims and seraphims,” fruits and 
flowers, decorated the ceiling. Several Portuguese females, wrap- 
ped in their large square shawls, were kneeling in different parts of 
the church, and pursuing my walk up the long, paved aisle, I sud- 
denly found myself close to a confessional box, 1 which a reve. 
rend padré was seated—his ear placed at a little crevice, through 
which a young girl, kneeling on the outside, was pouring forth a 
catalogue of hersins. Not far from St Dominge stands the church 
of St. Augustin—but here we were obliged to content ourselves 
with a mere outside view—black walls—and the good saint placed 
in a niche over the door. 

Leaving the church on our left, we soon approached the precincts 
of the Caza-Garden. Passing through a dark, gloomy alley, with 
high walls on either side, and entering a gate, which looked as if it 
might usher us into a prison, we found oarselves in a spacious 
court, filled with beautiful shrubs and flowers, on one side of which 
stood a long-yellow mansion. Camelias and roses, in large, green 
vases, were interspersed around the walls, with many pretty plants ; 
and here and there little grottoes of rock-work, so much the taste in 
all the gardens we see in China, containing the most grotesque ani- 
mals in miniature, formed of clay, viz :—elephants, oxen, bisons, 
dwarf orange-trees, pinks, marigolds, ete 
The present owner of this garden is a 


and dragons, with 
sprouting from their backs 
young Portuguese girl, not more than sixteen years of age ;—no 
sooner did our compredore ascend the steps to ask permission for 
us to enter the garden, than the veranda was instantly filled with a 
party of young girls, peeping and laughing at us as we stood waiting 
in the court below, some smiling and bowing, while others, shield- 
ed by the large vases of flowers which filled the veranda, content- 
ed themselves with glancing their bright black eyes at us through 
roses and geraniums. Our request being granted by the young 
heiress, we passed through a gate and entered the garden. The first 
coup dail was truly beautiful ; it was like an actual peep into fairy 
land—and reminded me of the enchanted garden in which Aladdin 
found himself when he sought the lamp. Nor were genn wanting 
to guard the walks, we had them in the shape of two large dogs, and 
innumerable smaller ones, who at once set up a most vociferous 
barking. ‘The garden is of great extent, covering some acres of 
ground, and embracing within its precincts some of the most retired 
and romantick spots one can imagine. It seems as if nature in one 
of her wildest moods, had here combined all her powers to form a 
i 


scene of perfect romance, with which art has so nicely blended, as 


to increase instead of diminishing the effect. Large masses of rocks, 
from twenty to thirty feet in height, their summits crowned with 
beautiful trees, rise in different parts of the garden ; some of these 
rocks are entirely bare, while others are covered with a delicate 
creeping vine, or the roots of the banyan-tree forms a perfect and 
curious net-work over them. ‘Ihe walks are very broad, crossing 
each other at right-angles, and bordered with a variety of trees and 
shrubs—the orange-tree, the double-flowering peach, magnolias, 
japonicas, the allspice-tree, the Chinese gooseberry, (which fruit 
here grows on a tree, instead of a shrub,) beautiful roses, carna- 
tions, wall-flowers, and many others, whose names are unknown to 
me, but whose fragrance filled the air. One roves through these 
delightful alleys, charmed with the sweet regale of roses and 
One moment finds you encircled by immense 


the 
melody of the birds 
rocks, pile upon pile—a step or two farther, and you are beneath 
the shade of the banyan, waving its nch, dark foliage over you, 
while the roots are twisting and twining in a thousand fantastick 
shapes, over every thing around you. At almost every turn a new 
and beautiful view was presented to us 
majestick Lappa, the waters of the Inner Harbour gently laving 
its base—while the numerous Portuguese and Chinese craft, floating 
idly on its bosom, were plainly reflected in the calin transparence. 
Again, we were luoking down, as from a precipice, vpon the busy 
tumult of a Chinese village, with its gay decorations of coloured and 
gilt paper, hung around the doors and walls, as propitiatory offer- 
ings to “Josh.” The hum of voices, the yelping of their ugly 
yellow dogs, the beating of the gong, and cries of children, 
coming full and “ thick upon the ear.” From another quarter the 
island of Heang-Shan, stretches far in the distanee, and over the nar- |! 


From one quarter rose the 


221 





row neck of land, which connects it with Macoa, a party of English 
and American ladies and gentlemen were gaily galloping along the 
beach—until they arvived at the barrier or boundary wall, beyond 
which no “ Barbarian,” according to Chinese law, must pass—when, 
turning their ponies as is * old custom,” they as gaily gallop back 
again. 

From the centre of the garden there rises a high and irregular 
To this we commenced 


peak, on which is erected a summer-house 
our ascent, at one time almost sliding along a hard clay-path as 
smooth as marble, or by steps excavated in the solid rock, the 
whole distance lined with shady trees and vases of flowers. Here 
we encountered the merry party we saw in the veranda : they came 
skipping and dancing along apparently in a bigh frolick—one of them 
whom we supposed to be the heiress, clad in a petticoat of gay 
colours, with a little muslin jacket fitting tight to her form, passed 
us, with a face of mock gravity, and then turning suddenly, seized a 
pair of green goggles large from the hand of her “ ayek” or nurse, 
and putting them on her little nose, burst into a hearty laugh, in 
which it is needless to say we joined. When we had nearly reach- 
ed the summit, a quiet little pathway diverged to the mght ; into 
this we turned ; it led us to one of the most romantick spots in the 
world, where, after a few moments amid “ woods and wilds” we 
found ourselves before the Care of Camoens! Here it was, that 
the unfortunate poet, banished from his country and from his fair 
mistress, Catherine d’Attayde—unsuccessful, too, in battle as ds 
love—here it was, that, shut out as it were from all the world, he 
sought to forget amid the scenes of nature the cruelty of his king 
and country. But the muse, fickle goddess as she is, deserted hun 
not—how could she! for every breeze playing amid the branches, 
which waved before his rocky abode, came laden with the nchness 
of the orange blossom—and his ears caught no sound, save the 
sweet melody of the birds, or the dashing of the surf on the rocky 
beach below him. When afterward recalled to his country—a few 
years saw him a beggar in the streets of his own “ fair Lisbon,” de- 
pendant upon alins bestowed by the hand of charity on the faithful 
slave—did not 
cave is formed by the close approximation of three large rochs— 


his heart yearn for this hallowed retreat '—The 


which, meeting at the top, thus forms a circular little cell, but not 
large, enough, however to contain more than two persons. The view 
from itis enchanting. By the aid of our sturdy cooles, we each 
obtained a fragment of the rock, to serve as a memento of this 
beautiful spot, when we should again be in our own dear land, and 
then continued our ascent to the summer-house, which commands a 
most extensive prospect. The Praya Granda, with its white dwel. 
lings, sweeping in such a graceful curve from the water—the severa! 
forts, convents and churches, crowning each lofty emimence—and 
the extensive view of the ocean, with Lantau, the Nine Islands, 
and Lintin Peak in the distance, combined to render it one of the 
most lovely landscapes eye ever beheld 

Here we remained until the sun sank behind the Lappa, and 
then, casting many a ** longing, lingering look behind,’ we proceeded 


hemeward. con B 





ORIGINAL CRAYON SKETCHES, 


FRAGMENTS FROM AN EDITOR'S ELBOW-CHAIR. 


BY JONATHAN OLDBUCK 


MUSICK. 





heard an opera half through this evening, and pronounced 
He is, 


I] cannot place mu 


)-- 


it very bad however, no master of musick, and but an mdif 


ferent amateur h dependence on an opimion 


formed so hastily A certain previous familiarity is essential to th 
The fourth and tifth re petition presents 


Nhe 


appreciation of an opera. 
mind enjoys new delight 


The 


into a triumph by the recovery of lost notes and forgotten combina 


allurements undiscovered before 


addition to that simple of sweet sounds memory is thrown 
tions, the imtrinsick charms of which are enhanced by the excuement 


The first representation leaves only a passage here 





of recognition 


and there in the memory, and those generally delivered by a vocal 


performer The second imprints them more deeply, and several 
others. By and by the ear has become familiar with the whole vo 
cal musick—its contracts and meanings—its expressions of violen 
and tender feeling—its tempests of tury, flashes of joy, and varnous 
In addition, the various 


parts of the orchestra become new themes of admuration, derived 


illustrations of physical and moral nature 


from separate sources, yet mingling ito one whole, till the auditor 


is carried away by a lively pleasure 


Whenee comes the delight inspired by musick’ It 


is, perhaps 
that the mind there discovers that periection of order, union an 
the of the 


harmony which may mark, in a future state, condition 
good, and which the soul seeks ever here, and always m vain. ‘This 
idea might encounter an objection in the mfluence which sweet 
The reader will 


sounds are said to exercise over the brute creation will 


admire, for the thousandth time, the passage from our master poet 
To the remark of Jessica, “I am never merry when | hear sweet 
musiek,” Lorenza rephes 


“The reason is, your spirits are attentive, 


For do but note a wiid and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandied colts, 
Fetchmg mad bounds, bellowing and neighing joud, 


Which ts the hot condition of their biood 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound, 

Or any atr of musick touch their ears, 

You shal! perceive them make a mutual stand— 
‘Their savage eyes turned to a modest gave, 

By the sweet power of masick.” 


I have often undertaken te discover this elegant tavte un inferiowr 


animals, but without success. It may be that the “ trumpet sound,”’ 
or any air of musick, would affect the “race of youthful and un- 
handled colts,” in the manner described, but would not a tin kettle, 
stoutly beaten by any farmer's boy, produce the same consequences ! 
Having been once a passable player on the flute, I made divers ap- 
peals to dogs, cats, hens, cows, etc., with mv favourite instrument ; 
but, although it may discredit my own skill, I must add that I never 
have elicited any signs of sympathy or admiration 

If the bard is wrong in ascribing too mach sensibility te dumb 
beasts, he commits a graver errour against the superiour animal, 
man, in the same passage. “ Therefore,” he continues— 


* Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones and floods , 
Since naught so stoical, hard, and full of rage, 
But musick, for the time, doth change his nature 
The man that hath no musick in hunse il, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spotls 
The motions of his spirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


I protest against this celebrated sentiment, which has about as 
It would be 
amusing to hear a tradesman reply to a new customer—* | cannot 


much feundation in truth as the theory of Lavater 


give you credit—your nose is too angular ;” or, “ you never zo to 
the opera ? 
VON RAUMER. 
Ihts His book on 
England presents some original, manly thoughts, particularly his 


cheerful 


is & thinking, grave, metaphysical German 


view of English politicks, and his defence of the middle 
ages, in the course of which he asks, “Is not a gothick cathedral 
as intellectual a monument of energy and mind as a rail-road?” To 
that the English 
It rarely happens, however, to the best 


the 


French cookery he awards the palm, « omplaining 
requires too much chewing. 
author, to present himself before English publick, without re- 
Byron, De Stael 


Wordsworth, Fenelon, are few among the examples, and Von Rau 


ceiving, from some quarter, severe animadversion 
mer ¥s bitterly denounced in one or two of the quarterhes 
PARIS. 
To enjoy this metropolis, some author says, one must have a con- 


stitution of iron and a soul of fire 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


From the Daily Witg 


A SPANISH BALLAD, 


* My ear-rings! my ear-rings ' 
And 


"Twas thu 


they've dropt into the well, 

what to sav to Muca, | cannot, cannot tell” 

. Girenada’s fountam by, spoke Albuhare’s daughter 
The well us deep 

Po me did Muca give them, when he spake his sad farewell, 

And what to say when he comes back, { cannot tell ' 


, far down they he, beneath the cold blue water 


alas! 


* My ear-rings! my ear-rings ! 


That | ne’er to other's tongue should list, nor smile at other's tale 


they were pearls in silver set, 
it when my Moor was far away, I ne'er should him forget 
But remember he imy lips had kiss'd, pure as those ear rings pale 
When he comes back, and hears that I have dropt them in the well, 
Oh, what w 


“My ear rings ' 


l cannot, cannot tell! 


} 
he'll 


ll Muca think of me 


my car-rings ! say they should have been, 


Not of pearl and of silver, but of gold and ghitte ring sheen, 
OF jasper and onya, and diamond shinimg clear, 

Changing to the changing light, with radiance meincere ; 
Phat to changetul, unchanging gems are not be fitting well— 
Ihus will he think, and what to say, alas' | cannot tell! 


* He'll think, when I to market went, | loiter’d by the way ; 
He'll think a 
" 


He ll think some other lover's hand, my flowing tresses noosed, 


willing ear I lent to all the lads might say ; 


From the ears where be wd placed them, my rings of pearl unloosed 
He'll think when I was sporting so, beside this marble well, 
My j ! I cannot tell ' 


vearls fell in—and what to say, alas ' 


* He'll say that I am a woman, and we are all the same 
He'll say J loved, when he was here, to whisper of his flame 


® But when be went to Tunis, my virwin troth was broken, 
And thought no more of Muca, and cared not for his token 
My ear-rings ! my ear-rings '~oh' luckless, luckless well 
And what so say to Muca—alas!' I cannot tell ' 


I'll tell the trath to Muca, and I hope he will beheve 
That | thought of him at mornmg and thought of him at eve 
j 


y lover, when down the sun was pone 


hand I held, by the fountam all alone ; 


1 hat lnusing 1m 
My ear-nogs in m 
And that mv 


And deep his love hes 





mind was o'er the sea, when from my hand they fell, 


mommy heart, as they be in the well ! 


FEMALE FORTITUDE. 
We hk 


of dan 


Argus 


committed near Springfield, im 


ave seldom read an account displaying more fortitude m tune 


yer, than one which bas just reached us in the Quincey (Ohio) 
It appears that week before last an outrageous murder was 
the A poor 
two children, was travelling to Spring te ld, when night 


abovementioned state 


woman, Wilh 


oveTLOOK her just aS she read hed a solitary house, where biit apphed 
request A 
rentleman on horseback arrived, and Lkewise ask- 

After supper, the 


Nhe 


lo lodging until mort ing, Which was readily pranted 


short time after, a 


ed permission to stay all mght woman was shown 


she soon fell asleey was aroused in the 


h resembled a person strany linag 


to her chamber, where 


night by a nome, whe , and she uma 
gined she heard blood run on the floor. ler terrour was doubly in 
the adjotming room ask, “* What 


Murder her, to be sure,” 


ercased when she heard some one in 
shall we do with the old woman replied 
a second voice. “* But the children inquired the first speaker; 
“it will be hard to kill them.” * Well, then,” «aid the second, ** we 
will ascertain if she 1s asleep, and if so, we w her go in the 
morning ; but if not, she must die The lady had sufficient forti- 
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tude to appear, when they entered the room, asleep. In the morn- 
ing they suffered her to depart with her children. She had not gone 
far, when she met a man on foot, who stopped her, and inquired 
where she had stayed the previous night’ She replied, “At the 
first house.”’ ** What kind of people live there '” asked the man. 
« They were very kind and good tome,” she replied. ‘The stranger 
passed on, and she had not proceeded far before a second man ac- 
costed her with, “* where she stayed last night?’ By this me her 
suspicions were arouse d, and she answered him in the same strain 
as she had replied to the first. He passe don, and she was met by 
a third, who proposed similar questions, and received similar an- 
swers. At length she arrived at Springfield, and lost no time in 
informing the proper authorities all she had seen and heard. A body 
of men were procured, and proceeded to the house designated. The 
murderers were taken by surprise, and the body of a murdered man 
found in the cellar, and also a sum of thirteen thousand dollars was 
found, which 1s supposed to be the property of the victim. We regret 
that the Argus gives us neither the name of the murdered man, nor 
the woman who was so fortunate in preserving her own life, and the 
lives of her children. —Daily Wlag. 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


The Boston Mercantile Journal gives the following remarkable 
case of murder, and conviction of an innocent person, as illustrating 
the uncertainty of circumstantial evidence. ‘The Journal also employs 
it as an argument against capital punishment :—** A negro who had 
run away from his master in South Carolina, arrived in London in 
an American ship. Soon after he landed, he got acquainted with a 
poor, honest laundress in Wapping, who washe d his linen. ‘This 
poor woman usually wore two gold rings on one of her fingers ; and 
it was said that she had saved a little money, which induced this 
wretch to conceive the design of murdering her, and taking her pro- 
perty. She was a widow, and lived in an humble dwelling with her 
nephew. One night her nephew came home much intoxicated, and 
was put to bed ‘The negro, who was aware of the circumstance, 
thought this would be a favourable opportunity for executing his 
bloody design. Accordingly, he clunbed to the apartment of the 
laundress, whom he murdered—not until after a severe struggle, 
the noise of which awoke her drunken nephew in the adjoming room, 
who got up, and hastened to the rescue of his aunt In the mean 
time, the villain had cut off the finger with the rings—but before he 
could escape he was grappled with by the nephew, who being a very 
powerful man, though mueh intoxicated, very nearly overpowered 
him—when, by the light of the moon, which shone through the win- 
dow, he discovered the complexion of the villain, whom, having sel- 
dom seen a negro, he took for the devil! The murderer then dis- 
engaged himself from the grasp of the nephew, and sueceeded in 
making his escape through the chimney. But the nephew believed, 
and ever afterwards declared, that it was the devil with whom he had 
struggled, and who had suddenly flown into the air, and disappeared 
The negro, in the course of the struggle, had besmeared the young 
man’s shirt in many places with the blood of his vicetim—and this, 
joined with other circumstances, induced his neighbours to consider 
the nephew as the murderer of his aunt. He was arrested, ¢ xamined, 
and committed to prison, though he persisted in asserting his imno- 
cence, and told his story of the midnight visiter, which appeared not 
only improbable, but ridiculous in the extreme He was tried, con- 
victed, and executed—protesting to the last his total ignorance of 
the murder, and throwing it wholly on his black antagonist, whom 
he believed to be ne other than Satan. The real murderer was not 
suspected, and returned to America with his little booty ; but after 
a wretched existence of ten years, on his death-bed confessed the 
murder, and related the particulars attending it.” 





THE DRAMA. 


SOME OF THE MARRIAGES FROM THE STAGE, 


MARTIN FOLKES AND LUCETTA BRADSHAW, 


Tue first person among the “ gentry” who took a wife from the 
stage, was Martin Folkes, the antiquary, a man of fortune, who, 
about the year 1713, married Lucetta Bradshaw, a performer of the 
sprightly heroines of Farquhar, and Vanbrugh. The author of 
“The History of the English Stage,” calls her “one of the most 
vromising gent of her time;”’ and says that Mr. Folkes made her 
te wife, “for her exemplary and prudent conduct.” The lady ult 
mately lost her reason, Nothing is said of her ongin, or connexions. 











LORD PETERBOROUGH AND ANASTASIA RORINSON 


The man who next followed this gallant example, was the famous 
Lord Peterborough, (the hero of the War of Succession in Spain, 
and the friend of Pope and Swilt,) who married the celebrated Anas- 
tasia Robinson, the singer. She had never appeared on the stare, 
but was chietly known in the concert-room. Her father was a por- 
trait-painter of good family, who, losing his sight, induced her to 
turn her own passion for musick, which her parents had cultivated, 
into a means of living for the family. Dr. Burney tells us that she 
was of a middling stature, not handsome, but of a pleasing, modest 
countenance, with large, blue eyes; her deportment easy, unatlected 
and graceful; her manner and address very engaging, and her be- 
haviour, on all occasions, that of a gentlewoman. General H— 
had long shown an attachment for her, and was favonrably received 
by the lady, she not doubting that his intentions were honourabl 
A declaration of a contrary nature, however, was treated with the 
contempt it deserved, though she was very much prepossessed in his 
favour. Soon after this, Lord Peterborough endeavoured to con- 
vinee her of his regard for her; but, agreeable and artful as he was, 
she remained very much upon her guard. At length his lordship 
made his declaration on honourable terms ; he found it would be in 
vain to make proposals on any other, and, as he omitted no cireum- 
stance that could engage her esteem and gratitude, she accepted 
them, as she was sincerely attached to him. He earnestly Tequeste d 
her keeping it a secret till 4 was a more convenient time for him to 
make it known, to which she readily consented, having a perfect 
confidence in his honour. After the death of Mr. Robinson, Lord 
Peterborough took a house near Fulham, where he settled Mrs 
Robinson and her mother. They never lived under the same roof 
till the earl, being seized with illness, solicited her to attend him at 
Mount Bevis, which she refused with firmness, but upon condition 
that, though still dened to take his name, she might be permitted to 
wear her wedding-ring, to which, finding her inexorable, he at length 
consented. His haughty spirit was sull reluctant to the making a 
declaration; but, being obliged to seek another climate, in conse- 
quence of bis bad state of health, and she refusing to go with him 
unless he declared his marriage, his lordship appointed a day for all 
his nearest relations to meet him. When they were assembled, he 
began a most eloquent oration, enumerating all the virtues and per- 


‘| fections of Mrs. A. Robinson, and, in conclusion, declared that he 
was determined to do her that justice which he ought to have done 
long before, which was, by presenting her to all his family as his 
wife. He spoke this harangue with so much energy, and in parts 
so pathetically, that Lady Peterborough, not being apprised of his 
intentions, was so affected, that she fainted in the midst of the com- 
= His lordship died in 1735, after which Lady Peterborough 
ived a very retired life. 


JOHN BEARD AND LADY HENRIETTA HERBERT. 


| The ladies of quality now commence their example, in turn. On 
the eighth of January, 1739, the Lady Henrietta Herbert, widow of 
Lord Edward Herbert, second son of the Marquis Powis, and 
daughter of James, first earl of Waldegrave, was marred to John 
Beard, the singer. Mr. Beard was formerly one of the propmetors 
and acting managers of Covent-Garden theatre, and long a very 
eminent and popular singer. On the death of her ladyship, he 
erected a handsome pyramidal monument, on which is stated, “ that 
during a happy union of fourteen years, he tenderly loved her person 
and admired her virtues, and that he sincerely felt and laments her 
loss, and must forever revere her memory.” Mr. Beard married, 
secondly, a daughter of Mr. Rice, patentee of Covent-Garden theatre, 
and died in the seventy-fifth year of his age, at Hampton. 


DUKE OF BOLTON AND LAVINIA FENTON. 


We now come to one who was first an undoubted mistress, though 
subsequently a wife. Lavinia Fenton, otherwise called Mrs. Bes- 
wick, was married in 1751, to Charles, third duke of Bolton, on the 
decease of his duchess. He had three children, all sons, by his 
mistress previously, and none when she became his wife; so that, 
on his death, in 1754, his title went to his brother. He was then 
sixty-nine. He is described, in his latter days, by Horace Walpole, 
as an old beau, fair-complexioned, and in a white wig, gallanung the 
ladies about in publick. The duchess was the original Polly, in the 
Beggars’ Opera, and so much the “rage” in that character, that it 
was probably thought a feat in the gallant duke to be able to carry 
her off the stage; and her good qualities appear to have fixed a pas- 
sion created, perhaps, by vanity. It is said, that on his once threat- 
ening to leave her, she knelt and sang, “Oh, ponder well,” in a 
style so tender, that he had not the heart to do it. She survived 
him till 1760, after behaving, according to Walpole, not so well in 
the character of widow as of wife. “The famous Polly, duchess 
of Bolton,” says he, in one of his letters, “is dead, having, after a 
life of merit, relapsed into her Polyhood.” 


GALLINT AND LADY ELIZABETH BERTIC. 


The next union we shall notice, is that of Lady Elizabeth Bertie, 
daughter of the earl of Abingdon, with Gallini, the dancer, afterward 
“Sir John,” as he called himself, though it does not appear that his 
poor papal ttle of “ Knight of the Golden Spur,” (however fit for 
his heel,) was ever warranted to assume the English form of address. 
Gallini, although a good dancer, or a teacher of dancing, and a pros- 
perous letter of the Hanover-square rooms, (of which he was pro- 
prietor,) was nothing else. He was honest in his money-dealings, 
and that appears to have been the amount of his virtue. He was a 
shrewd man of the world, parsimonious, with nothing but a leg to 
go upon in matters of love, and that (as old Fuller would have said) 
never turns out to be sufficient “in the long run.’ The lady and he 
lived asunder many years, and died asunder; he m 1505, aged 
seventy-one, and she in 1804, at eighty; so that, beside other un- 
suitableness, she was eight years his senior. He had been her 
danemg-master. Many ridiculous stories, it is said, were in circula- 
tion at the tume of Signor Gallin:’s expectations of the honours 
which would acerue to tim by his marnage with a noble family, 
which he imagined would confer on him the title of lord. But he 
was soon convinced of his mistake, and content with an inferiour 
title, When the marriage became a subject of conversation, Dr. 
Burney happened to hear, in the gangway of the opera pit, the fol- 
lowing conversation. One of two ladies going into the front boxes 
says to the other, “It is reported that one of the dancers is marned 
to a lady of quality,” when Gallini, who happened to be in the pas- 
sage near the lady who spoke, says, “ Lustrissima son ip.” (Lam he, 
my lady.)—“ And who are you ?” demanded the lady —* Excellenza, 
mi chiamo Gallin, esquoire.” This was a bad busine ss. Not such, 
though Horace Walpole was in despair about it, appears to have 
been the marriage of Wiliam O'Brien, comedian, (styled, in the 
peerages, Win. O'Brien, Esq., of Stinstord, Dorsetshire,) with Lady 
Susan Strangeways, (Fox,) daughter of the earl of Llehester, in the 
year 1773. The outset of the atlair, however, looked ill. The fol- 
lowing is Walpole’s aceount of it:—" You will have heard of th: 
sad misfortune that has happened to Lord Ilchester, by his daugh- 
ter’s marrage with O'Brien, the actor. But perhaps you do not 
know the circumstances, and how much his grief must be agegra- 
vated, by reflection on his own credulity and negligence. The atiair 
has been in train for eighteen months. The swain had learned to 
counterteit Lady Sarah Bunburp’s hand so well, that, in the coun- 
try, Lerd Uchester has himself delivered several of O’ Brien’s letters 
to Lady Susan; but it was not ull about a week before the catas- 
trophe, that the family was apprised of the intrigue. Lord Catcheart 
went to Miss Reade’s, the paintress: she said softly to him, ‘My 
lord, there is a couple in the next room, that I am sure ought not to 
be together; L wish your lordship would look in.’ He did, shut the 
door again, and went and informed Lord Hehester. Lady Susan 
was examuned, flung herself at her father’s feet, confessed all, vowed 
to break off, but—(what a but!) desired to see the loved object, and 
take a last leave. You will be amazed: even this was granted. 
The parting-scene happened the beginning of the week. On Friday 
she came of age, and on Saturday morning, instead of being under 
lock and key in the country, walked down stairs, took her footman, 
said she was going to breakfast with Lady Sarah, but would eall at 
Miss Reade’s—in the street, pretended to recollect a particular cap, 
in which she was to be drawn, sent the footman back for it, whipped 
into a hackney-coach, was marred at Covent-Garden church, and 
set out for Mr. O'Brien's villa at Dunstable. My lady, my Lady 
Herttord, what say you to permitting young ladies to act play s, and 
go to painters by themselves? Poor Lord Hehester is almost dis- 
tracted.” [tis stated by a writer, that O'Brien was a man of midd 
height, with a symmetrical form, rather hght and athletick. 
Hoyed by the father to instruct Lady Susan in clocution, he taught 
ler, it seems, that it was no sin to love; and on her becoming bis 
wife, she obtained for him, through the interest of her family, a post 
in America, It appears that Lady Susan had love enough for her 
husband to accompany him to the other side of the globe ; nor, from 
Churchill's account of O'Bnen, would it seem that he was unworthy 
of it. O' Bnen is not only styled a man of parts, but is said to have 
shown “ gemus”’ in one of the characters of Ben Johnson, and to 
have been ‘‘ by nature formed to please,’ which seems to imply that 
he was both well-looking and agreeable. . 














SHERIDAN AND ELIZABETH LINLEY 


The union which, of all those of professional origin, seemed to 
promise most for felicity, that of Elizabeth Linley with the subse 
quently famous Sheridan, ts understood to have had but an ill-result. 
The lady, the daughter of Linley, the composer, was beautiful, ac- 
complished, and a fine singer; the gentleman a wit, a man of 

| courage, and with apparently a bnght and prosperous life before 


Ht him. He had fought for her with a rival, under circumstances of 


romantick valour, and no ene appeared so fit to carry off the war- 


| bling beauty, as he who could alike protect her with his sword, and 


write songs for her to warble. But Sheridan, with all his great 
talents, was not provident enough to save a wife from ordinary dis- 
quietudes, nor (for aught that has appeared) had he steadiness of 
heart enough to make her happy, in spite of them; and Miss Linley, 
beside the vanity perhaps natural to a flattered beauty, and therefore 
a craving for admiration, wanted economy herself, and had a double 


| portion of sensibility. It is to be doubted whether the author of 


“The Rivals,” and the “ School for Scandal,” possessed the senti- 
ments of love, in anything like proportion to the animal passion of 
it. A harmonious nature probably left no sympathy out of the com- 
position of his wife. The result, chiefly as it affected their fortunes, 
has been intimated by Madame d’Arbly, in very solemn head- 
shaking style. It was looked upon, no doubt, as a far less daring 
thing to take a wife from the concert-room than the theatre, espe- 
cially as Miss Linley had not long been in it, and the precedent, 
Anastasia Robinson, notwithstanding the equivocal look of her posi- 
tion in the first instance, had been redeemed by the graces of her 
understood propriety and manners, and the way she sustained her 
rank to the last. But a female was now to appear on the stage, and 
in comedy, too, who, by a singular fitness for personating the cha- 
racter of a gentlewoman, was justly accorded the rank of one by 
common consent, and who, by her marriage in high life, seems to 
have taken off the worst part of the opprobrium from all similar 
unions in future. We need not add that we allude to 


EARL OF DERBY AND ELIZABETH FARREN. 


Elizabeth Farren, who, in the vear 1797, upon the death of his 
first countess, was married to Edward, earl of Derby, father of the 
resent earl. His lordship was neither young nor handsome; the 
ady was prudent, quietly transferred her elegant manners from the 
stage to the drawing-room, and the publick heard no more of her. 


FARL CRAVEN AND LOUISA BRUNTON. 


This sensible example was followed by those whom it had proba- 
bly assisted toward the like exaltation. In 1807, Lomsa Brunton 
was married to the late Earl Craven, by whom she was mother to 
the present earl, and, ike Miss Farren, disappeared into private life. 
We recollect her as being what is called a fine woman, and one that 
had lady-like manners, carried to a pitch of fashionable indifference. 
She would sometimes, for instance, twist about a leaf, or bit of 
thread, between her lips whiie speaking, by way of evincing her 
naturalness, or nonchalance. She was sister of the respectable actor 
of the same name, and aunt of Mrs. Yates, the admirable performer 
of Victorine. 


ROBERT HEATHCOTE, ESQ. AND MISS SEARLE. 


In the same year, Miss Searle (we know not her Christian name, 
which is a pity, considering that she was one of the delights of our 
boyish eyes) became the wite of Robert Heathcote, Esq., brother of 
Sir Gilbert, and vanished, like her predecessors. She wasa dancer, 
but of great elegance, with a rare look of lady-hke se If-possession, 
which she contrived to preserve, willout injuring a certain air of en- 
joyment fitting for the dance. It was this umon that captivated us. 


We have no records before us to show when Mr. Beecher, a gen- 
tleman of fortune, married the celebrated tragick actress, Miss 
O'Neil; nor when Mr. Bradshaw, another, marned Miss Tree, one 
of the truest of the representatives of Shakspeare’s gentler heromes; 
albeit there was something a little fastidious in her countenance. 
The latest of these unions, Mrs. Coutt’s marriage to the duke of St. 
Albans, came the first under our notice. Really, the stage, instead 
of a sorry figure on these occasions, cuts, upon the whole, an excel- 
lent one; and, considering its comparative smallness and inferiour 
education, may put its fashionable friend on the defensive. 





THE BAYA, 


BY RUFUS DAWES 





Forres, in his account of Hindostan, savs, that when the Indian girls come 
to the fountains to bathe, therr lovers teach the Bava to steal for them the 
jewels Which adorn theirforeheads. itis their bird of love, 


The Indian b rd, that steals away 


lhe brooch unguarded beauty wears, 





When round her sparkling foun 
And bulbuls channt their cares ; 
Bold messenger of love! he dares, 

What others only dare in dreams! 
Oh, would that I were such as he, 
On light wings, full of liberty, 

7” 


' t 1 ’ 
tin streams 


To skin the mo 


I'd choose some kind and gentle maid, 
‘To love as youthful poets love— 

Warm as a sunbeain without shade, 
And ouile less as a dove > 
I 0 be her angel cuard avove, 

And guide her ste ps where’er she went— 


lo sing to her, when slumber fe 





In notes to trouble Philomel, 

So melancholy blent 

And, when she died, I'd watch her grave, 
And teach the violets to crow— 

The willow over her should wave, 


And softest shadows throw 


Just such a crave I chance to know— 
Where oft I bend in tearless grief; 

But, thor 1 the earliest flowers are there, 

l se % lest | fri would never dare 


To rob them of a leat 


Dear bird of love ' thy life is fraught 


With pleasant care at d bhssful pain— 





re rcehance some 8} Olless soul, that sougt 

To roam the earth again— 

Some heart that owned a mortal chain 
So strong, it could not break, above— 
And back 1s sent, in pity, here, 

To live an hour, without a tear, 


In innocence and love 
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ORIGINAL APOTHEGMS, 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


BY A BOOKWORM. 





s 


Love OF TRAVELLING.—A journey is life; on the other hand, 
life is a journey. Even if I had to drag myself along on one foot, 
like some muscles, or move at the rate of that respectable marine 
animal, that advances only half an inch in a quarter of an hour, I 
should still want to be in motion. At first, a man is satisfied 10 go 
to the nearest city; then to the adjoining country; then longs to 
visit another continent; and if the planets were strung together 








like pearls, or shooting-stars were ferry-boats, and the fixed ones 

pontoons, we would take post at once for Herschel. On the other 
band, nv animal is surrounded by so many shells and coverings, 

First, there is the universe; then 
in; the four walls of our house; 

!, lastly, our body. 

said Undine, 


which impede his locomotion 
this earth; then the town we 
then our chair and bed; our clothes; 
THE SOULS ¢ “If flowe 
“the bees, whose nurses they 
I once fancied 
“They go,” 


live 
am 
+ have souls 


FLOWERS rs 


are, must seem to them darling chul- 
dren at the breast a paradise for the spirits of de- 
parted flowers.” 
into a middle state; the souls of lilies enter into maidens’ foreheads ; 


those of hyacinths and forget-me-nots dwell in their eyes; and 


answered I, “not into paradise, but 


those of roses in their lips. 

SELIEF IMMORTALITY.—Rameses, king of Egypt, when he 
wished his great obel 
to it, that the persons employed might feel 
cious than their own depended on their labours 
belief in the immortality of the soul: it is not our lives only that 
depend on it, but the far dearer ones of the departed. 

Erroxeovus THeortes.—Erroneous principles are better than none. 
Before we are shocked at any di 
have been built up in a youthful mind, we should reflect that thes 


IN 
sk to be elevated, caused his son to be attached 
that a life far more pre- 


So is it with the 





sproportioned edifice, which may 


inverted buildings, like the fata morgane, will disappear before mid- 
day, while the sun that created them remains, to enlighten and to 
fertilize. 

A microcosm.—All! greatness is relative. The microscopick insect 
, thinks, perhaps, he is an inhabitant 





that dwells on an orange-le 
of the green and fertul 


blossom, fancies it inhabits the cold moon; while a thir: 


e earth; another one, nestled on the white 
1, that dwells 
on the fruit, fancies itself an inmate of the glorious sun. 
Orixions.—Of what value, or danger, is any opinion, independent 
of the spirit in which it is conceived?) The same rays of the same 
holy religion visit t! 


cording to the nature of the medium through winch they pass. 


earth as a genial sun, or as firebrands, ac- 


t 
Anorner.—Opinion is the mistress, but also the daughter, of Time. 
ProscrierTion OF Opinion.—The fear of dangerous opinions was 
never carried so far, as when not ethers merely, but Peter Ramus 
himself, was forbidden to read 


he should approve of their sentiments. 


his own condemned werks, for fear 
Dipactick writers.—Sonie of these grave authors bite the germ 
out of all the truths they us: 
up for the winter, for fear it should swell and germinate, 


lay 
instead of 


as ants do out of the corn they 


and quiet in their repositories, 
When Antipater demanded of the 
ostages, they offered him a hundred of 


lying dry 

Impor F CHILDREN. 
Spartans fifty children as h 
their leading men in their stead, 
this; but the Spartans were right. 
The purest, coldest maxims, are poured 
down on us from pul yraries, like flakes of snow; but fast 
as they fall, they do not prevent tl 
burning. 

Union oF sentiment.—No matter how firmly we 


ANCE © 


Now-a-days we would reverse 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE 
ee 


pits and 


1e volcano of our passions from 


believe an 
opinion, it is always strengthened by another's assent; as aquatick 


plants, though living in the water, are refreshed by a shower. 





Ex.evaTion OF CHARACTER.— There are some characters so ele- 
vated, that they are useless to mankind at large; as, according to 
Herschel, there are some suns which have no earth to t!!uminate. 


When the heart 
altar, a fire from heaven sometimes comes and consumes it, in token 
that the sacrifi 

FEELING 


SACKIFICE OF THE HEART is offered up at the 


hte 


is acce d 
t 


Poetick feeling is the eleetrick condenser of the truths 
of philosophy. It 
flashes, that startle us and purify our atmosphere 

Hore anp Rrort Regret for past hap; 
than the hope of a future one; and, like Milton, we paint our Para- 


collects them and causes them to descend in 


iness is always stronger 
lively colours than Paradise Regamed. 


mn of the soul, the am- 
which gave immortality to those who partook 


dise Lost in mor 
Re.icion.—} 
brosia of the fable 
of it. 
Ciries 
which they ar 


tel is the true sustenance 


Cities are to men, what flower-pots are to plants; in 
more carefully tended, and yield more delicate fruit, 
than in the open ficid 
-An old German author, Sebastian Frank, an- 
“G 


Wuat ts Gop? 


swers the qi thus- d is an unutterable sigh, breathed 





from the depths of the 
CONTACT WITH THE WORLI 


Soul 
—The man within us, like the negro, is 
born white, and darkened by contact with the atmosphere around us 

I th books as with men; neither g 
nor dwarfs are apt to live so lor 


Itis w ants 


,ONG-LIVED BOOKS.- 
as those of moderate proportions 





Covaace.—Troops would never be deficient in courage, if they 
could only know how deficient in it their enemies were. 

Goop AND BAD FrorTUNE.—Fortune never comes singly, any more 
than misfortunes. The Graces were sisters, as weil as the Furies 

Apretites.—Our animal appetites are but the dirty steps that 


lead to the classick temple of our diviner nature. 
Newsrarers.—When I see 
Chronos devouring his own children. 
THE pvutiest or nooKs.—The dullest of all books has. vet to. be 
compiled. It would be a collection of German dedicationa 
Morauists.—The moralist overtbrows this world and its beauty, 
but only to build up an immortal one en its ruins. 
Sitence.—Silence, says Paracelsus, is the language of spirits 


a newspaper die, | am reminded of 








oo 


~~ 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

Poetry, in commercial phrase, “is a drug” upon our table ; and those who make 
if seem never to know when they have made enough. Why wel! not young folks 
—we mean poetically young-—leara that ten good lines are @s valuable as a hun 
dred. If you have a poetical thougat, the smallest space you can squeeze tl in 
to the more valuable it becomes. A elever cabinet picture would become valuc- 
sess if one were compelled to receiwe ut with a frame as large as the side of @ 


house. We really have not accommodation for all the hig frames our friends 
send us—especiaily as we recetve many of them without pocture af all Th 
fishmongers of London have @ custom when they make a great haul of turbot, of 


destroying half the number, in order that the market may not be glutted with 
what, ta that event, would cease to be considered a dainty. Let our poetick 
prscators deal the same way with their lines. Or, if they Aesttate to destroy a 
turbot when they chance to catch one, let them, at least, not send us porgtes, 
moss-bunkers, scwtiie-fish, and all the random srine-sweepings they chance to 


make ahaul of. <A short and clever son a smried epgram—a pithy rey 
7 









or oree! poctick thon, suggested by * on or strtAing mc 
dent, are worth all the laboured rhymes an s in creation 
sir.” as the Jack Ta ithe cannon 
od of hus ta hbour ntrrdutors, we would 
also quote the novel saying that * Brevity us the soul of wet *¢@. P. R.” o 
rhea wounded snake, that “* drags his slow length along” through acicumvol 
1 ded that ** drag t ae umiolu 
ton of periods, where we find tt rempossible ollew hem ; and ™* vtus,” of as 
‘ ‘p find tt remy bie tof h ds Ciyt fa 
prosyat the banquet where Alexander slew his namesake, w maid 


the mad Macedonian 
na. as our lest 
hand l . 


the death he met wrth at the hands of 
‘ 


fo song th quiem of the year therty-seve 


kK monody te 


ue 





he ? ull and scented paper are worth fema 
£ y manuscript fo the Liurring han j 
¢ but ol? disewrsed G ve we 
Jaliiputian im his thoughts, though nag tn hts “ with 
ether zealous co-w sam the same kindly mine of good feeling, 1 unde 


advisement. 
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* Who,” 


savs Cobbett 


Hour to choose a nd 
third letter of * Advice to young men,’ 


How 


uStTIOUS . in the 


“is to tell whether a gurl wil 


make an industrious woman ' s the purblind lover, especially, 


able to determine wheth nd whos 





t er she whose smiles and dumple s, a 
bewite @ lips have berett him of his senses—how ts he to be able 





to yudge, from anythin can see, whether the beloved object 


will be industrious or lazy Why, it is very difficult.” * There are 
however,” says Macimtosh, * certain outward signs, which, if at 
tended to with care, will serve as pretty sure guides. Furst, if v 


find the tongue lazy, you be nearly sure the hands and feet ar 


the same By laz 


talk, for that, 


may 


ness of the tongue, I do not mean an absence of 


in most cases, is very good, but 1 mean a slow and 


1S 





soft utterance—a sort of singing out of the words, instead of speak 


ing them; a sort of letting the sounds fall out, as if they were sick 
at stomach. The pronunciation of an industrious person ts generally 
quick and distinet, and the voice, if not strong, is firm at least. Not 
masculine—as feminine as possible ; not a croak, nor a bewl, but 


quick, distinct, and round voiee Look a little, also, at the labours 
of the teeth, for those correspond with the other members of the 
body, and the o ations of the mind. Go and see her at work upon 


a mutton chop, or a bit of bread and cheese, and if she de als qi wkly 


with these, you have a pretty good security for that activity, that 


ng industry, without which a wife is a burden instead of a hel; 





t 





Another mark of industry is a quick step and a somewhat heavy tread, 
showing that the foot comes down with a hearty good will. I do not 
like, and I never liked your sauntering, soft-stepping girls, who move 


We are not 


surprised to find such antique doctrines as the above adopted in th 


I 
\ 


as if they were perfectly indifferent to the result.” ita 


Maine Sentmel, where we find it. Sach old-fashioned theories suit 


that remote and benighted region. ‘ How to choose an industrious 


wife !* quotha! You might as well talk of choosing ‘a busy statuc 


‘a useful pu ture,’ or prehx a vile utilitarian substantive to any other 


veautiful and ornamental olject. A wife is a luxury, not a conve 
nience, man! Wise men d 
compass the means Of possessing a country-seat, or ¢ ilecting a 


evote long and pains-taking years to | 


libraryv—both of which are daily bills of expense to them afterward, 


and frequently exact a continuation of the toil that won, to preserve 


them. ‘Their reward is the sweet converse with nature in their owr 


' 


woods and fields, or the sympathy of mind that they find m their fa 


vourite authors. Surely you would not hold woman of Jess value 


than villas and volumes’ What are musty books or babbling brooks 


to the charm of her society’ The luxury of companionslup, of 


sympathy im taste, feeling and mterest,1s all that a reasonable man 


seeks ina wile. He who does not look for these, writes himself dow 


a fool when he marries. He who looks for more, deserves, for his 


presumptuous unreasonableness, to remain all his days a bachelor 


A new and beautiful edition of Dr. Alcott's 
ititled ** The 


Dy mestick econ my 





litthe work on this sulmect, er Young Wife,” has just 
been published in Boston Phe book, as a whole, mav be recom 
mended ; but it contains one or two small matters to which we would 


take the most positive exception. The author, in the first place, ha 





some very weak and trite observations upon the custom in all civ 
ized society, of employing household servants ; and he would { 
have everybody wait upon themseives His argument wou } y 
to anv other division of Jabour with the same force as ut does to do 
mestick duties. Why should not aman build his ows se as we 
as scrub it '—be his own buteher as well as his own cook mat he 
his shoes as well as clean them The idea ts so al t we 
should not notice it except from finding it m such resp ) 
pany as some of the otner contents of the volume ‘I ‘ i 
ter, however, we co not inciude some humbug about the pleasure 
of the table, which, thouch in accordance with the ke ft 
cay, 1s really too sillv for a man of the author's sense t ea “ 
his eves open. Dr. Alcott talks about the waste of time in mak 
ng « heese, butter, and other Gelicacies Of the Cairy, when s apele 
nulk will answer the same purposes Of nourishment It we a tw 
ins iltung the good sense ol our readers to argue gravely agaist suc 


‘ 


ly as this—n could only have been uttered in one of those parox 


|| asms of utilitarian madness which is the epidemick curse of the coun- 


What! stry 


extinguish the most fitting female employments of humble rural life 


try » the simple board of the farmer of its only dainties * 
take from the American yeoman the wholesome cheer that enrehed 
the hospitality of the Bible patmarch, and still refreshes the stranger 
And all for what’ 


in the tents of the Bedouin she pherds ! Te gam 


time! Time to make money—time to devise new meannesses, and 
t w starved 
Well and 


it been said that ** the struggle is tiercer im America for wealth, than 


pracuse still narrower teachings, until every genial t 


out of the ! 


a 


soul, and it dies of moral manition truly has 


it is in other countries for subsistence, without the plea of necessity, 
and without the redeem ny or adorn graces, no matter whence de 
rived, of art, and science, and learning and letters." W ta puny 
souled, dwarfed race of drivellu y skin-flints would We make ol our 
posterity ' Wateryv-vemed wretches, with no more pulse than a 
dandy, or just blood cnough in their circulation to animate the heart 
ol a miser 
Dr. Physick —Every mark of respect has been paid in Philadel 
pluia to the memory of this distur ished mat A eulogy on the 
emiment deceased was committed to Dr. Chapman, t “ n no 
nore appropriate orator co ld have been selected ce the theme 
His eloquent a dress upon the occasion will doubtless soon be m the 
) hands of our readers Ihe trustees of the waversity have als« ap 
pointed a committed to prepare a memoir ot l) Physick; and other 
onours have been par’ hum by the trustees and medical faculty of 
the University of Pe svivania, by her me ilé 8, Wilil¢ ypopronnnt 
ed a committee of one student from cach state, to draft reselutions 
expressive Of the tee s of the mee the loss sustammed by hes 
death—and by the Ame in Philose cal Society, who wear the 
isual badge of n t for thurty days. But wi « hearts of his 
icllow-citize rer vy, not loss thar the recolleetu * of his pro 
fessional brethren, that the virtues of Dr. Phy » will lo hive 
ensh ed 
The Daily Wh Though we have litle to sav bere respecting 
© spec tive opmiens of Mr Dawes and his coadpute we e glad 
to see another pournal in the polite il are Whit ‘ carry on is 
party warfare with courtesy and gentlemanly The Daily 
Whie, as a medium of lrerary mt« ‘ e, os rapidly mak ‘ 
waracter d the cultivated taste and edito experience of its 
conductors are guarantees that it will man Notts position nal pore 
serve one very valuable charactertstick w ow marks tts columns; 
namely, they admit nothmyg either by way of communication or adver 
tisement, which can be olwected to by the most ser le ir- 
dian of private t orals 
i s Lame This beaut ballad, composed by William J 
Wetmore, and pub ed at Millett's Musick Saloo number three 
dred and seventy-five Broadway, was meserts in the Murror of 
December the sixteenth, thro ustake. "The song ts a copy-right, 


and is the exelusive | roperty of the publisher The same house has 





ust issued T’. Bishop's popul ng of the “ Bonny banks of Civde ;" 
My native lowe su by n: “The broken heart,” a ballad, 
sul by Mrs. Morley, and * | don’t mean to tell vou her name 

The Token [SoS This book is really worthy the praise it Te- 
cewes. It eautifully printed, and the portrait of Washingten’s 
vite ought alone to cornamend it to the favour of the ladies 

NS; of the T Phe editor of 1 periodical, William T 
Porter, | who h no fellow m the literary firmament, us at New- 
Orleans, taking notes, which will pass better than the * better cur- 
eney throughout the sporting world He has gone over the whole 


rround, from his reside 


nee m Broadway to his preser t whereabout, 


likea piece of sterling u etal, that everybody was anxious to receivwe— 


at least, we yudge so from the manner m which he has been every- 


where entertained and féted by the bloods of the turf They all 


seem to relish Porter, and consider him the prototype of that prince 








of good ere res, the illustrious Numrod of England It ts said 
that Porter's New-York ac uintaneoes would searcely know hun at 
ws time, so alterad his external appearance He left usa thin 
md a verv spare man; bat itis hinted that his new frends would 
’ ire | i, but soen got him mnt woxe habits, and compe lled hom 
o pa so plent ly of the good things of the aur, the flood, and 
the forest, that he has * rown out of all comy iss—all reasonable 
compass so tha now lards the lean earth with his fatness 
Poor Porter! we knew t for a weighty wt a ponderous indivi 
lual, and are cursus to behold the alteration that has been wrought 
m thy co thor : eta space Ne rusly, we have long wished 
for an Opportunity of saying sometiung of our trend al me hour, 
whom we have ever esteemed one of the most ammble of men and 
ndefatigable of editors 
Nort ' place 
Didthen a ere, ar we wor nak 
TT have ma tive selves, a ! heir ttne now 
Does unmake w 
Mr Porter 1s from home fur away from t fluence of « mm- 
le shee il bevon I i of our f ye d we can 
render hun no service by talking ' er, or speak ur mind 
’ it him Heian of por ‘ ‘ urkle 
Ae ¢ ' “ the i s WwW ' In } 4 
vn wavy, he . riva ey ‘ ry Desides an 
kt j eart OTS - d eer'y, 
POSSORSes the re s ot skiltul caterer for t 
k tet t retore, en the mececre cor t i 
of everybody des ‘ talents ¢ hed and u strv tr 
warded We wesh his paper or , bocanse it doserve ( 
cot amd i ne « r ve premnir t s pa 1 ' 
youd the yg ' mit alw saflords u »cali the attentian of our 
readers toan esteemed and meritenous conte mporary rn 
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SWEET SUMMER IS COMING. 


A DUET—THE WORDS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY CHARLES T. BROOKS—MUSICK BY CARL KELLER. 
FIRST SOPRANO. 





SECOND 80PRANO. 


Sweet sum- is coming, the lark at 
mer ow 








The 





bee ishum- A-round the flow'ry thorn. 
ming 


















in grove and 


mu-sick 


charm-ing Si 
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of joy in grove and 
wild notes 
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in wale.Ay!sum-mer art com-ing, I feel spir-ing g 
thou th’ in- 
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THE FINE ARTS. 


COLUMBUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL OF SALAMANCA, 


Mr. Werk has completed this fine picture, which we have had an 
opportunity of seems while it remained for a tew days in this city, be- 
fore being forwarded to the fertunate possessor, Swinton Ball, Esq., 
of Charleston, S.C. The moral beauty of the composition, not less 
than the admirable execution, mark this painting as the chef-d’a@uvre 
of the distinguished artist. The scene represents the convent-hall, 
where Columbus, at the instance of his royal patrons, was examined 
by the learned of Salamanca in relation to his project for discovering 
a new world. A simple enumeration of the figures presented, will, 
perhaps, give our readers the best idea of the picture. The artist has, 
with great effeet, made Columbus the most conspicuous figure, by 
placing him in the foreground, and by directing towards him the atten- 
tion of the surrounding group Next in consequence is the I riorof Prado, 
confessor to the queen. ‘To him the duty was entrusted of assembling the 
most learned men of Salamanea, in order to examine ¢ olumbus an te 
the grounds on which he founded his propositions. The prior is el ad 
cording to the most holy order of the Trinity, and his white Cress 
lieves the sombre apparel of a barefooted ¢ armelite, or ¢ it- 
puchin, who sits near him, fixing a look of interest upon Columbus, 
that marks him a favourable listener. The next prominent person on 
the other side of the prior, 1s a professor of the university of Salaman- 
ca, whose attention is divided between Columbus and a Dominican 
friar, who is endeavouring to explain to the ry some point which 
Columbus has already discussed. Beyond the Dominican 1s a gray 
friar, leaning on the reading-desk of the convent, with his hand to his 
ear, apparently anxious not to lasea syllable of the interesting debate. 
The next figure, partly dressed in red, with a professor's gown over his 
shoulders, 1s a youthful professor of the university, acting as secretary 
to the meeting. He Is waiting until the prior shall have asked his ques- 
tion, in order to direct him to something Columbus has already said in 
The next person, and who is brought in immediate con- 
is a learned cosmographer, whose opin- 
he evidently does not intend to utter 
Vv the ques- 


ac 
happily re 


explanation 
trast with the principal fieure, 
ions, made up before he came, ; 
He has been reading, rather than listening, but is rouse dt 
tion of the prior, “ How does that agree with the Bible, which here 
expressly says, to the ends of the earth And he looks at ( olumbus 
to see how he will get clear of the dilemma. Behind Colambus the 
artist has introduced a messenger trom the court. He hasona gorget 
and breastplate, as indicative of the war then pending with the Moors 
In one hand he helds an orange, and, with the other, he points to the 
under part of the fruit, and seems to ask, ** How is it possible for peo- 
ple to live here—to w alk with their feet uppermost" ete. A young 
Dominican, who is enaaged tn taking notes, 1s endeavouring to make 
him understand it. The modest demeanour of the old friar who stands 
a little hack, shows him an entertained spectator of the proceedings, 
although taking no active pari in them himself Vhe place of the 7 
amination is the convent of St Stephen s, whieh is marked by the a 
tar-piece representing that saint's martyrdom. Hanging on the walls 
are the arms of Arragon and Castile—those of the tatter belonging to 
Isabella, the warm friend of the hero, are placed yust he hind his he vd 
There is a crosier just under the hand of Columbus, place d there in al- 
lnsion to his character as a believer He is clad in the simple dress of 
a Spanish pilot, and his hoary locks and almost apostolick air remind 
the spectator of a peculiarity in his person al appearance, that aided not 
a little in giving dignity to the aspect of the great navigator, Colum- 
veriod in which this scene was acted, had re ached his fit 


' at the —, 
ane, @ Oe at thirty. This bald reei- 


tieth year, and his hair was perfectly white 


tal, however, can only give our readers an idea of the materials em- 


jloyed in the picture. ‘To appreciate the singular felicity with which 
Mr. Weir has handled them, they must view the work itself. Nothing 
can be more effective and harmonious than the general grouping, and 


yet each individual figure plays an impressive part in the scene, and | 
wearing the life-like character of a portrait, is a study of itself; while | 


| 


all the accessories of the picture, down to the minutest details of fur- | 


niture and costume, are elaborated so skilfully, that no traces of labour | 


are apparent in the full and complete result. [tis much to be regretted | 


that this noble work of art should not be exhibited on the walls of the 
National Academy, 


MR. DURAND’S STUDIO. 


When Mr. A. B. Durand—after proving to the old world that one of 
the best engravers living, was a native and resident of the new—aban- 
doned the burin for the pencil, we, as lovers of the fine arts, and as 
Americans, could not but feel regret ; but now we congratulate him 
and his country on the choice he has made. Instead of labouring for 
vears to perpetuate the works of others, he has shown that he can pro- 
duce, in a few weeks, compositions which place him in the foremost 
rank of oritaal painters—capable of creating, on canvass, scenes 
which demand multiplication by the art he has abandoned to others. 
Mr. Durand has finished a landscape, that, in our estimation, places 
him second only to Cole in many of the high requisites that must com- 
bine for that species of painting. The sky is delicately clear; the fo- 
hage—whether shining in light, or coolly retiring in shade—is equally 
marked by the tints of nature ; the foreground is bold, warm and rich ; 
the distance fading in due gradation ; and parts of the middle ground— 
particularly a bluff that advances from the mght of the spectator—are 
touched with masterly pencillings and colours that rival the works of 
the eminent master named above. On the easel Mr. Durand has a 
work of a different character. It is a composition of the humorous 
school—but, as it is unfinished, we abstain from a further notice of it 
at present, only saying, that as the first-mentioned picture is his best 
landscape, this is his best specimen of comick composition. 


PORTRAITS. 





We saw, the other day, at the rooms of Mr, Thomson, 575 Broad- ' 


way, the portraits of several well-known individuals, all strikingly like 
their originals. Among them were Professor Ingraham, the popular 
author of Lafitte, and other works of fiction; J. A. Reynolds, the ori- 

| ginator of the exploring expedition ; and Lewis G. Clark, the editor of 
the Knickerbocker. As these pictures will doubtless be deposited with 
the National Academy of Design for exhibition, they will again pass 
under our notice. 


MISCELLANY. 


TULIPS AND ROSES 


My Rosa, from the latticed grove, 

Brought me a sweet hoquet of posies, 
| And asked, as round my neck she clung, 

If tulips I preferred to roses ? 

“T cannot tell, sweet wife,” I sighed, 
* But kiss me ere I see the posies 

She did. ‘Oh, I prefer,” I cried, 
** Thy two lips to a dozen roses.” 


Woatcwine wie orners siere.—Of all the disagreeable and 
vexatious feelings, there is none more tormenting to the nerves than 
‘ to behold others soundly sleeping away, buried in delicious forget- 


fulness, while you, with open eyes and aching limbs, are turning, 
and tumbling, and tossing about, and invoking in vain all the saints 
in paradise to weigh down your swollen eyelids. Why do they 
and why can’t vou’? Oh, how you envy them, and curse the 
sleepless activity of mind and the excitability of fibre Nature has in 
her wrath bestowed upon you! In our time, we have had those 
we loved sleep beside us, and we wondered, and were sorely vexed, 
at seeing that the troubles which kept us feverishly awake had no 
such effect on them, and that they slept on, heedless of the storm, 
which if it swept us away must be equally fatal to them. Sleep be- 
tokens insensibility ; and if we were married and had a wife that 
would sleep the live-long mght while she knew that anxiety kept us 
awake, we should be inclined to think that her love was but skin deep. 

Precocious wit.—A few days since, a little ragged urchin was 
sent bv a mechanick to collect a small bill, which had but just become 
due. He began in the usual wav, but becoming more and more im- 
portunate, at length, the gentleman's patience bemg exhausted, he 
said to hin—** You need not dun me so sharply—I am not going to 
run away at present.” “TI don’t suppose vou are,” said the boy, 
scratching his head—*“ hut my master is, and he wants the money.” 

Errects or pret.—We have it from authority considered unques- 
tionable, that a devoted follower of Dr. Graham, in New-York, has 
solong practiced on the doctor's dietetick system, that, in front view, 
he cannot be seen by more than one person at a time—and it is pre- 
tended by some that his face is so thin that he cannot see himself in 
a looking-glass without turning his head to the nght or left 


} 
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WIDOW GREEN.—FROM SHERIDAN KNOWLES’ “* LOVE CHASE.” 


The Widow Green 

Gives hints tome. The pleasant Widow Green! 
Whose fortieth year, instead of autumn, brings 

A second summer in. Odds bodikins, 

How young she looks! What life is in her eyes! 
What ease is in her gait! while, as she walks, 
Her waist, still tapering, takes it plaintly! 

How lollingly she bears her head withal 

On this side now—now that' When enters she 
A drawing-room. what worlds of gracious things 
Her courtesy says '—she sinks with such a sway, 
Greeting on either hand the company, 

Then slowly rises to her state again ' 

She ts the empress of the card-table ! 

Her hand and arm '—Gods, did vou see her deal— 
With curved and pliant wrist dispense the pack, 
Which, at the touch of her fair fingers fly ' 

How soft she speaks—how very soft! Her voice 
Comes melting from her round and swelling throat, 
Reminding you of sweetest, mellowest things— 
Plums, peaches, apricots and nectarines— 

Whose bloom is poor to paint her chteks and lips. 
By Jove, I'll marry ! 
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